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NEGRO 


The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Reporter goes through a mountain of correspondence 
and finds Roosevelt did not do as much for the Negro 


as_ believed 


and was not as liberal as he seemed 


THE SECRET PAPERS 
OF FDR 


BY ALLAN MORRISON 


HAT Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

was a great President, humanitar- 

ian and a master politician is an 
indisputable fact, but that he was the 
Negro’s "Great White Father,” his 
20th Century Emancipator and his 
God, is becoming a subject of grow- 
ing debate, even among Negro Dem- 
ocrats. 

Like Lincoln, but much sooner 
after death, FDR’s motives and be- 
hind - the - White House deals and 
compromises are being brought to 
light and re-evaluated today without 
the hysteria of war or the desperation 
of a depression. The flood of books 
and articles that are being published 
on the life of FDR bid fair to over- 
taking the voluminous and ever-in- 
creasing Lincolniana. 

A mountain of material among the 
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private papers of FDR which have 
recently been made available to the 
public will release another literary 
avalanche. To get a better portrait 
of FDR and his beliefs as well as 
actions on the Negro I recently spent 
several days searching through his 
correspondence in the Hyde Park li- 
brary. I found that Mr. Roosevelt did 
not do as much for the Negro as is 
believed and was never as liberal as 
he seemed. His thinking on the Ne- 
gro was fuzzy and he always had to be 
pressed for remedial action which 
seldom came. 

Consummate politician that he was, 
FDR never acted on an_ idealistic 
impulse, but weighed each move in 
terms of its tactical importance. The 


struggle to realize his political pro- ‘a 
gram was to him a constant search for @ 
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realistic strategy, a sort of running 
chess game. He felt he knew the 
strength of his opposition, both in 
Congress and throughout the country, 
and fashioned his strategy to win the 
support of the vital majority. ‘‘First 
things first,” was an axiom of FDR’s. 

Tragically, the gnawing problem 
of the Negro people’s marginal ex- 
istence in the world’s strongest de- 
mocracy, did not seem to have a very 
high priority on his list of things to 
be done. He regarded the Negro as 
an intergral part of the nation, en- 
titled to but often denied equal citi- 
zenship rights. But he did not ap- 
parently consider the Negro’s cause 
vital enough to jeopardize the bulk 
of his legislative program to which 
he was committed and for which he 
needed the votes of anti-Negro South- 
ern congressmen and senators. 

This overriding respect for the 
Southern bloc was a dominating fac- 
tor in FDR’s total strategy. He was 
convinced that to alienate the South- 
ern Democrats in Congress would 
have been fatal to the New Deal. The 
record shows that throughout his 
years at the White House FDR leaned 
over backwards to keep from offend- 
ing Southern legislators and thus los- 
ing votes he believed to be crucially 
important. His failure to vigorously 
champion civil rights legislation can 
only be explained by his desperate 
resolve to maintain the unholy alli- 
ance he had formed with the South- 
erners in his party. 

There was another reason why he 
frequently failed to take a forthright 
position regarding the Negro. In- 
cluded in his immediate circle of ad- 
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visers and secretaries were several 
Southerners, flinty veterans of the 
Washington scene like Steve Early, 
Marvin McIntyre and Jonathan Dan- 
iels. These gentlemen read the Presi- 
dent’s mail, often drafted most of 
the replies to letters which went out 
over FDR’s signature. FDR's secre- 
tarial staff constituted themselves the 
watchdogs of his political interests. 
He leaned strongly on them for ad- 
vice on touchy issues like the persist- 
ent protest by Negroes against the 
whole framework of segregation. 

One of the functions of FDR's 
advisers was to think up politely- 
worded brush-offs to Negro organi- 
zations and individuals who wanted 
the President to do something about 
embarrassing things like discrimina- 
tion in government-run cafeterias in 
Washington, Southern poll taxes and 
the Army's racial policy. Part of 
their job was to keep the President 
from antagonizing either of the dis- 
putants in the nation’s race question 
and avoid making commitments that 
might split the party. 

The ubiquitous Eleanor Roosevelt 
was a source of constant irritation to 
certain of FDR’s advisers who felt 
her activities with and for Negroes 
were damaging to the President's te- 
lations with the white South. “My 
husband had had advisers and people 
who worked with him who wer 
from the South,’’ Mrs. Roosevelt told 
me recently. ‘““They felt that some 


of the things I did were inadvisable, e 


but they never prevented me from 
doing them.” 


FDR never tried to discourage his | 


wife from voicing her belief in hv 
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FDR talking with Grand Exalted Ruler J. Finley Wilson 
and brother Elks 


man equality or engaging in the mul- 
titude of activities across the country 
that brought her into close contact 
with Negroes. In her autobiography, 
This I Remember, Mrs. Roosevelt 
comments as follows on how her 
work in race relations was viewed by 
certain members of the President's 
staff: ““. . . other people were fre- 
quently less happy about my actions. 
I knew, for instance that many of my 
racial beliefs and activities in the field 
of social work caused Steve Early 
and Marvin McIntyre grave concern. 
They were afraid I would hurt my 
husband politically and socially.” 

A proposal made by FDR in the 
Spring of 1941 before the march 
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on Washington movement grew to 
threatening proportions shows that he 
was not averse to using the racial 
quota system as a means of creating 
more jobs for Negroes and thus 
warding off the muptiplying attacks 
on America’s treatment of its largest 
minority at a time when the non- 
fascist world regarded this country as 
the ‘‘arsenal of democracy.” 

FDR’s Negro critics claimed he 
had no plan for the alleviation of the 
Negro’s plight, that his gestures on 
racial relations were not spontaneous 
but dictated by the searing exigencies 
of politics. There is evidence that 
on May 26, 1941, he wrote a memo- 
randum to William S. Knudsen, the 
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director-general of the Office of 
Production Management, which con- 
tained a rather naive plan for dealing 
with the problem. The cryptic memo 
dictated to a secretary read: “Knud- 
sen-Hillman O.P.M. To order taking 
Negroes up to a certain % in factory 
order work. Judge them on quality. 
The 1st class Negroes are being 
turned down for 3rd class white boys. 
?? FDR” 

Knudsen, whose role in the FEPC 
battle, left a sour taste with Negro 
leaders spearheading the fight, 
promptly replied to the President's 
memorandum with a weak alterna- 
tive which he credited to Sidney 
Hillman, his then associate director- 
general of the O.P.M. “I have 
talked with Mr. Hillman,’’ Knudsen 
wrote FDR, “and he will quietly get 
manufacturers to increase the num- 
ber of Negroes in defense work.” 

Knudsen, who was against federal 
action of the FEPC type, cautioned 
FDR against his percentage plan of 
integration. “If we set a percent- 
age,” he said, “it will immediately be 
open to dispute. Quiet work with 
the contractors and the unions will 
bring better results.” Three days 
after FDR dictated his ‘percentage 
plan’” memorandum, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph threw his Sunday punch at him 
in a letter formally notifying him that 
a National Negro March On Wash- 
ington Committee had been set up 
to accomplish precisely what the gov- 
ernment had failed todo. Knudsen’s 
“quiet” methods proved utterly un- 
availing. 

Though FDR had been asked more 
than once to end racial discrimination 
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in government employment, he had 
not done so, and it was not until the 
FEPC fight had been successfully 
waged that he was prevailed upon to 
issue a similar charge to the heads 
of all government departments. His 
letter to department heads was sent 
on Sept. 3, 1941, and was actually 
suggested by Mark Ethridge, the 
Louisville newspaper man whom he 
had appointed FEPC chairman. The 
behind-the-scene discussions on this 
matter make interesting reading now 

Ethridge wrote Steve Early on 
Aug. 20, discussing the functions of 
the new FEPC and referring sneer- 
ingly to Negro mass pressure which 
had brought it about: “As you know 
the Negroes wanted the executive or- 
der as a sort of second Emancipation 
Proclamation. They wanted the set- 
up entirely outside of the Office of 
Production Management with La- 
Guardia as chairman and, I suppose, 
somebody like Winston Churchill 
would have satisfied them as execu- 
tive secretary. I think the agitators 
had got themselves into such a posi- 
tion with a threatened march that 
they wanted to make the abandon. 
ment of the march appear to come 
as the result of a great victory. 
Ethridge referred to a letter which 
had been prepared for FDR's signa- 
ture which explained that since the 
President had ordered no discrimina- 
tion in private industry obviously 


there could be no discrimination in | 


government agencies. 


FDR envisioned the New Deal asi 
great, all-embracing plan for the te | 


habilitation of America’s depression: 


ridden population, and refused to 
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consider Negroes separately even 
though they suffered in a different, 
sharper way than the rest of the peo- 
ple. Beset by a series of emergencies 
in the early critical days of his first 
administration, he found no time for 
minority problems. His 1933 in- 
augural address said nothing about 
the Negro’s position. The President's 
Negro critics seized on this in an 
effort to prove that the government 
was unfriendly to the Negroes’ cause. 
His failure to mention the Negro in 
his inaugural address was commented 
on by Negro nationalists and Com- 
munists alike. 

Lionel A. Francis, President-Gen- 
eral of the Universal Negro Improve- 
ment Association, wrote FDR point- 
ing out the “need for immediate and 
determined action towards the alle- 
viation of the underprivileged posi- 
tion of our people, economically, so- 
cially, and politically, and that dis- 
crimination should not continue to 
render inoperative, in the case of our 
people, measures intended for the re- 
lief of the nation as a whole.” This 
reasoned, wisely phrased warning was 
ignored by the President on the ad- 
vice of one of his aides who read 
the communication and passed it on 
to the President with a brief penciled 
comment, “This does not reflect opin- 
ion of the thinking people.” 

FDR, who wanted to voice the 
aspirations of the “forgotten man,” 
was often reminded during his first 
year of office that the Negro people 
were the ‘‘most forgotten of forgotten 
men.” Roosevelt's earnest efforts to 
speak for ‘forgotten people” brought 
him hundreds of letters from Ne- 
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groes all over the country, most of 
which reiterated the theme that the 
Negroes stood lowest among Amer- 
ica’s forgotten people, and that defi- 
nite, special action was needed in 
their behalf. Typical of these was a 
moving letter, simply written, from 
a Negro in Scranton, Pa., who criti- 
cized Republican inaction in the past, 
and told the President: “I think you 
have a chance to make the Demo- 
cratic Party progressive enough that 
it will stand out for the people and 
the country, to be remembered even 
longer than Lincoln or Washington.” 
It was signed, ‘One of the many for- 
gotten men.” 

As if in answer to the many count- 
less appeals from Negroes to be in- 
cluded in the New Deal, FDR, in an 
address at Howard University Oct. 
26, 1936, declared: “Among Ameri- 
can citizens, there should be no for- 
gotten man and no forgotten race.” 

Negroes had already started their 
historic switch from the party of Lin- 
coln to the party of Roosevelt, and 
were fast becoming the pivotal factor 
in national politics. During the first 
two years of the New Deal, FDR was 
deluged with letters, statements, reso- 
lutions, memorandums, petitions and 
proposals for the improvement of the 
Negroes’ position. These dealt with 
the Negroes’ various ills and griev- 
ances, lynching, disfranchisement, 
peonage, and the maladministration 
of justice typified by the Scottsboro 
case. FDR was bombarded from all 
sides with appeals for special legisla- 
tion to correct these racial abuses. 
Most of this correspondence was han- 
dled by either the late Louis Howe 
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or Marvin McIntyre, using a form let- 
ter which said, “Your letter of 
with accompanying copy of petition 
has been received and will be brought 
to the President’s attention.” 

Roosevelt did break with tradition 
by appointing a number of Negro 
advisers, most of whom had rendered 
yeoman political service to the Demo- 
cratic Party. Some of the members 
of this “black cabinet,’ as it was 
called, possessed high talent and 
training. Few of these appoint- 
ments came from FDR. A _ good 
many of them were the result of in- 
sistent suggestions by Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Harold L. Ickes, and Dr. Will W. 
Alexander, former head of the Farm 
Security Administration. These ap- 
pointments led to others, and the 
whole race relations picture in Wash- 
ington changed drastically as job bar- 
riers to Negroes in the federal gov- 
ernment were broken down. 

The Negro’s new aggressiveness in 
politics paid substantial dividends 
even though resistance to change was 
strong on all levels of New Deal offi- 
cialdom. Negro federal employees 
increased from 50,000 in 1933 to 
over 200,000 in 1946. Segregation 
was wiped out in a number of gov- 
ernment agencies, and Negroes were 
eventually allowed to eat in most de- 
partment cafeterias in Washington. 
These changes, however, could not be 
credited either to FDR personally, or 
his so-called “black cabineteers,’’ but 
to the Negroes’ rising militancy and 
political strength. 

Apart from his personal servants, 
Roosevelt saw few Negroes regularly. 
One of his best political friends was 


Dr. William T. Thompkins of Kan- 
sas City, whom he appointed Re- 
corder of Deeds for the District of 
Columbia. He knew a number of 
Negroes in-the Democratic Party fair- 
ly well, such as Robert L. Vann; 
Julian Rainey, Boston; and F. B. Ran- 
some, Indianapolis; and the dynamic 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune. FDR 
probably saw Mrs. Bethune and Dr. 
Thompkins as often as any other 
Negro leaders, certainly he seemed to 
derive more enjoyment from talking 
to these two staunch Democratic 
workers than with most of the others. 
Mrs. Bethune, who first met FDR in 


1934 and had numerous meetings 
with him after that, has described 


his unwillingness to support the kind 
of action that would lose southern 
support: 

“More than once I proposed pretty 
drastic steps to end the hideous dis. 
criminations and second-class citizen- 
ship which make the South a blot 
upon our democracy. But FDR usu- 
ally demurred, pointing out that a 
new Reconstruction 
would have to keep pace with demo- 
cratic progress on a national scale. 
He strove to bring the whole country 
into a unified understanding of free- 
dom. He tried to hold the whole 
country together so that the whole 
might be one. 


in the South 


“But President Roosevelt did not [ 


complete his work. Had he lived, | 
am convinced that he would have 


launched new, bold offensives against “ 


bigotry and Jim Crow everywhere. 


But it would have been according to © 


his plan.” 


On another occasion, FDR tol . 
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Mrs. Bethune, ‘People like you and 
me are fighting and must continue to 
fight for the day when a man will be 
regarded as a man regardless of his 
race or faith or country. That day 
will come, but we must pass through 
perilous times before we realize it, 
and that is why it is so difficult today, 
because that new idea is being born 
and many of us flinch from the 
thought of it. Justice must and will 
prevail.” A glance at the Roosevelt 
papers, now open to the public, re- 
veals little about the workings of 
FDR’s complicated mind, but they 
dearly prove that Roosevelt had no 
plan or policy to guide him in deal- 
ing with the ever present race prob- 
lem. 

“FDR was an improviser as well 
as a compromiser,” says Walter 
White, who knew him well and who 
found frequent occasion to criticize 
him most vigorously. “My main 
criticism of him over and over again 
was that he did not go as far as he 
had power to go. I don’t think that 
he had any sense of prejudice, how- 
ever. 

FDR was often asked to make 
statements against lynchings and in 
favor of anti-lynching legislation. 
One such appeal from the Chicago 
NAACP was intercepted by Steve 
Early who bluntly replied to the As- 
sociation’s request: “The President is 
unable to comment individually on 
any bills pending before Congress.” 
That same year, FDR did denounce 
the lynching evil in an address de- 
livered to the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 

His failure to declare himself on 
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Negro issues became increasingly ob- 
vious four years after his election, so 


_ much so that in 1936, George W. 


Lawrence, President of the National 
Bar Association, told Steve Early in 
a letter, ‘So far as I have been able 
to ascertain, President Roosevelt has 
made no statement, either in his ad- 
dress or in his messages to Congress, 
as to proposals submitted to the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention concern- 
ing the attainment of full citizenship 
rights of Negroes.” 

Lawrence warned that FDR’s atti- 
tude on Negro voting freedom, civil 
rights, and anti-lynching legislation 
“will determine in a large measure 
whether he will receive the support 
of the millions of colored American 
citizens." The 1936 vote proved, 
however, that Negroes approved of 
the Roosevelt record, not because they 
had received any special racial bene- 
fits, but because of the progressive 
features of the New Deal’s relief and 
recovery measures. Republican ef- 
forts to win back the Negro vote 
were fruitless. 

As the international situation be- 
came more critical, Roosevelt felt in- 
creasingly dependent upon Southern 
reactionaries to support his foreign 
and domestic policy. Civil rights 
bills died in Congress without deter- 
mined administration backing. FDR 
had never supported the many pro- 
posals for the repeal of poll taxes by 
federal enactment. He was loathe to 
start an open fight with the Southern 
reactionaries on what he considered 
“secondary” issues. FDR was deter- 
mined to stay clear of the sensitive 
questions of race for as long as pos- 
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sible, and by so doing, prevent a re- 
volt by the Southern wing of his 


party. In following his policy, he . 


was almost brutal in rejecting the 
many impassioned appeals for White 
House leadership in the fight against 
bigotry, disfranchisement and Jim 
Crow. 

On June 26, 1936, Walter White 
wired FDR expressing the grave dis- 
appointment of ‘‘politically inde- 
pendent Negro Americans”’ over fail- 
ure of the Democratic convention in 
Philadelphia that month to include in 
its platform any reference to lynch- 
ing, disfranchisement, and economic 
injustice of which Negroes were the 
chief victims. He urged the Presi- 
dent to correct this omission in his 
acceptance speech. FDR did no such 
thing, but preserved party unity and 
insured Southern support of his 
ticket. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who was 
far more informed on Negro life 
than her famous husband, has de- 
fended FDR's policy of holding the 
Southern group in line at the ex- 
pense of vital domestic changes. “‘It’s 
quite obvious,” she stated recently to 
me, that in his relationship with 
Congress he had to hold the South- 
ern vote. . . . He had to have the 
Southern vote, for instance, on such 
things as re-armament for Pearl 
Harbor.” 

- Mrs. Roosevelt also clears up a sub- 
ject which students of the Roosevelt 
era have frequently found perplex- 
ing, namely her reported differences 
with FDR on strategy involving 
measures to aid the Negro people. 
Some Washington observers claimed 
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that FDR and his wife did not see & 


eye to eye, for instance, on the neces- 
sity for FEPC. To this Mrs. Roose- 
velt replies: “I do not remember our 
differing on the principles underlying 
the FEPC. There may have been 
some question in his mind as to the 
timing because he was very conscious 
of the need of doing things at the 
proper time, and not jeopardizing is- 
sues which he felt of primary im. 
portance.” 

The Negro’s ‘fight to fight’ in 
World War II probably caused FDR 
more worry and presented him with 
more difficult dilemmas than any 
other campaign with which he had 
ever been confronted. The War De. 
partment was especially vulnerable 
because of its stubborn stand against 
liberal use of Negro manpower in 
combat units. 

When a delegation of Negro lead- 
ers called upon the President, de- 
manding that something be done 
about the pitiful representation of 
Negroes in the services and_ the 
subordinate role assigned them almost 
everywhere, he told them flatly that 
Negro units would soon be organized 
throughout the Army, both combat 
and service types. He added that the 
government had not yet developed 
plans for training Negro officers ot 
medical commissioned personnel ot 
Negroes in the Air Corps. 

Knox was even more blunt. He 
said the racial integration problem ia 
the Navy was beyond immediate solu. 
tion. have to live together on 
ships,” he explained, adding that t 
was impossible to have  separatt 
“Southern” and “Northern” ships. 
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There is a widespread belief still 
current that FDR did not approve of 
Army Jim Crow. However, on Oct. 
9, 1940, he OK'd and he initialled 
a decisive statement outlining “War 
Department policy in regard to Ne- 
groes.” It said that Negro units 
would be activated in each major 
branch of the service and that the 
sumber of Negroes in the Army 
would be proportionate to the Negro 
population of the nation. 

The White House soon learned 
that FDR’s approval of the War 
Department's segregation policy had 
been received with bitterness by Ne- 
gtoes throughout the nation. Negro 
Democrats were particularly cha- 
grined over this basic concession to 
the South made by their chief. 

Bishop R. R. Wright, chairman of 
the Colored Division of the Demo- 
cratic Party for the Midwestern Re- 
gion, sent Steve Early a report on 
Oct. 10, 1940 on how the Negro 
voter viewed the government. He 
told of considerable excitement on a 
national scale among Negroes over 
NAACP criticisms of the War De- 
partment’s segregation program ap- 
proved by FDR. Wright then pro- 
posed that the Administration regain 
lost ground among Negro voters by 
making an unprecedented appoint- 
ment. “It would be the greatest 
stroke of the year,” he told Early, “if 
it could be announced that Col. B. O. 
Davis, who is the outstanding Negro 
Army officer, had been promoted to 
brigadier general, which will be the 
first time in the history of America 
that a Negro is so promoted.” Wright 
predicted that such an announcement 
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would ‘sweep public opinion among 
Negroes as nothing I know.” 

It was undoubtedly more than a 
coincidence when the news of Davis’ 
promotion to general was released on 
Oct. 25, two weeks after Bishop 
Wright's frankly political proposal 
was made. The first reaction to the 
promotion of Davis to reach FDR 
was a telegram from a Charleston, 
W. Va. man which read, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, are you crazy, appointing a nig- 
ger as general in the United States 
Army?” 

As Negroes began to express great- 
er indignation over their limited role 
in the war effort, FDR began to feel 
some pressure from certain liberal- 
minded members of his own cabinet. 
These men wanted to allay rising 
alarm of Negroes over their virtual 
exclusion from both defense indus- 
tries and combat branches of the 
services. In the Spring of 1941 he 
received a curious little note from 
Harold L. Ickes enclosing a scholarly 
memorandum by Saul K. Padover of 
the Department of the Interior. 

Padover’s memorandum consisted 
of an interesting excursion into 
American history, recalling the pres- 
sure brought to bear on President 
Lincoln during the Civil War to give 
Negro slaves and freedmen a share in 
fighting the Confederacy. Ickes’ dili- 
gent young researcher had dug up 
some data showing that Joseph Me- 
dill through his Chicago Tribune had 
urged the Union Government to free 
the slaves at the outset of the Civil 
War, confiscate Confederate property 
and to arm the freed slaves so they 
could make a contribution to the win- 
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ning of the war. One is immediately 
struck by the apt analogy. In citing 
a Civil War precedent, was Ickes 
drawing a historical parallel to help 
FDR deal with the Negro’s demand 
for equality of sacrifice as well as 
glory in World War II? 

The gravity of the war situation 
forced FDR to concentrate on the 
crushing burdens of top-level strategy 
and to devote decreasing time to 
purely domestic affairs. He allowed 
aides like Marvin McIntyre to take 
over the handling of troublesome dis- 
putes like the Sojourner Truth De- 
fense Homes incident in January, 
1942. This project, originally in- 
tended for Negroes, was transferred 
to white occupancy by the Detroit 
Housing Commission, a move which 
was protested as a ‘‘great blow to 
Negro morale.” McIntyre went into 
action using the well-known hush- 
hush technique. McIntyre later ad- 
mitted that his whole purpose was 
“to avoid an open fight at this time,” 
an idea that met with the whole- 
hearted approval of the President. 

Later in 1942 FDR placed on rec- 
ord his belief that the Negro’s status 
constituted the biggest public rela- 
tions problem faced by the U.S. in 
selling the nation and its allies that 
the war was being fought for the 
freedom of all mankind. The Presi- 
dent read a personal letter from an 
"old friend, Lester Walton, U.S. Min- 
ister to Liberia, objecting to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Northern 
Ireland reporting the arrival there of 
the first U.S. troops to be sent to 
Europe. The A.P. story described 
Negro troops with the first contingent 
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as “intended for service of supply.” 

FDR promptly got in touch with 
Elmer Davis, chief of the newly- 
created Office of War Information, 
and told him how damaging unintel- 
ligent publicity concerning the Negro 
could be to America’s total war effort. 
“This is your No. 1 headache,” he 
advised Davis. “The Army people 
are dumb when it comes to a matter 
of information that Negro troops 
landing in Ireland are for ‘service of 
supply.’ In other words, it is the 
same old story of publicizing the fact 
during the World War that the Ne- 
gro troops were sent to France as 
‘labor battalions’.” 

As the war dragged on and took 


its dreadful toll of his health, FDR’s . 


preoccupation with the progress of 
war operations and relations with 


America’s allies cut him off almost rs 
entirely from direct contact with Ne | 


gro issues like the lynching of Negro 
soldiers at Flagstaff, Ariz., lynchings 


at Texarkana, Tex. and Sikeston, us 
Mo., and gathering complaints of — 
racial bias in the services and in gov- | 


ernment and industry. He was urged 
on Aug. 20, 1942 to publicly con- 
demn the poll tax, but made no com- 
ment. 

Though she knew his mind was 
crowded with hundreds of other 


pressing matters, Eleanor Roosevelt e 
often brought the Negro into her | 


personal discussions with her hus 
band and helped secure White House 


consideration for various projects and | 


problems submitted to her by col 
ored contacts like Mrs. Bethune. Ac 


cording to John Gunther's Roosevel 


in Retrospect Mrs. Roosevelt was it- 
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strumental in having FDR write “a 
very strong letter’’ to the Governor 
of Virginia asking a stay of execution 
for Odell Waller, a Negro share- 
cropper convicted of murdering a 
white man. 

Surveying FDR’s record on the Ne- 
gro, one conclusion emerges with 
startling force: his failure to fight for 
civil rights can be ascribed to his 
conviction, mistaken or not, that such 
action would have split his party 
down the middle and torpedoed the 
entire edifice of social legislation for 
which he strove. Action on Negro 
rights was to him something to be 
deferred until the time was ripe, al- 
ways an unspecified date. Harry S. 
Truman of Independence, Mo., on 


There’s A Difference? 


the other hand, not only drafted a 
comprehensive civil rights program 
but challenged the Southern Demo- 
crats, who bolted the party rather 
than support measures distasteful to 
them. 

No president since Lincoln was so 
revered by Negro Americans. They 
regarded his New Deal as a tremen- 
dous step forward in their long bat- 
tle to become first-class citizens in a 
working democracy. 

FDR's death in Warm Springs, 
Ga., was mourned throughout the 
length and breadth of Negro Amer- 
ica with a massive outpouring of 
feeling. 

It was a spontaneous recognition 
of his service to “the forgotten man.” 


THE RAY ROBINSON-CHARLES FUSARI FIGHT for the 
benefit of the Runyon Fund was the first prize fight ever seen by 


Margaret Truman. 


In preparation for the event, Miss Truman 


stayed home the night before and tried to see a telecast of a prize 


fight. 


For almost half an hour she watched two men in combat, 


on her television screen—and then discovered it was not a fight but 


a wrestling match. 
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Leonard Lyons, New York Post 
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A Chicago radio station frankly discussed America’s 
greatest domestic problem—race relations. 


No other program brought such response 


THE QUIET ANSWER 


Reprinted from The Christian Science Monitor 


ADIO recently plunged into 
R one of Chicago's most chal- 


lenging social problems— 
racial conflict—and came out with a 
program it called appropriately ‘‘the 
quiet answer.” 

The problem, as described by the 
radio script writers: “The greatest 
domestic worry of Americans today 
—how to get along with one an- 
other.” 

Their answer: Presentation of the 
facts, on tape recordings by the actual 
persons concerned, and dramatically 
offered to the radio audience by 
novelist Perry Wolff, author of a re- 
cent novel, The Friend. 

There were many safer, less con- 
troversial subjects for a sustaining 
program, but H. Leslie Atlass, CBS 
vice-president, regarded this one as a 
public service. 

“Disturbing and necessary,” the 
"station described it—disturbing be- 
cause it upsets preconceived ideas, and 
necessary because people need to 
know the facts if Chicago is to put 
an end to outbreaks of violence in 
the race relations field. 

John Akerman, assistant manager 


1G 


of Station WBBM, warmly supported 
the program. Incidentally, he is an 
Alabamian. As for the young men of 
the staff—Mr. Wolff, Dave Moore, 


Fahey Flynn, and others—they te- 


garded it as a mission. 

Mr. Wolff devoted nearly full time 
for five months to preparing the 
seven-week series. He interviewed 
scores of men and women directly 
concerned: real estate men, Negro 
families; white property owners in 
changing neighborhoods on the fringe 
of the Negro section; speculators who 
split up old mansions into one-room 
bathroomless apartments for Negroes; 
a minister who has rallied his neigh- 
borhood to prevent blight without 
barring any races; sociologists and 
storekeepers; even officials of an or 
ganization attempting to arouse white 


people to discriminate against Ne / 


groes. 
In the main, it was these people, 
not actors speaking lines, who 


brought the facts to the radio audi 7 
ence. The voices in the studio wert 


the voices heard in Chicago home 


on streetcars, in restaurants—earnet 
voices, fearful voices, calm voice, 7 
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voices of people who didn’t know the 
answers, voices of persons who be- 
lieved they had solutions—all caught 
by a little instrument placed beside 
them as they poured out their 
thoughts to Perry Wolff and his aides. 

Because, of all minority groups in 
the city, the Negroes face the great- 
est difficulties at present, and because 
housing appears to be the chief cause 
of friction, Mr. Wolff attacked the 
Negro housing problem in the first 
three broadcasts. He let persons who 
were apprehensive of Negro infiltra- 
tion into white neighborhoods tell 
their stories. 


A woman active in her CIO union 
which works for nondiscrimination 
on jobs discussed her neighborhood 
problems with Mr. Flynn. Mr. Flynn 
noted that she lives in an island com- 
munity of white people nearly sur- 
rounded by Negro families, and asked 
her if she and her neighbors wanted 
to keep her neighborhood in its pres- 
ent state. 

“You'd be surprised,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘at how interested the people 
are in trying to keep this community 
as is. I mean we just don’t want them 
in, that’s all. We're just fighting 
desperately.” 


David Jackson 


Chicago police guard Negro home in white neighborhood. 
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But there is another side—the side 
of the Negro family which is able to 
pay for decent housing if it only can 
be found. Now you hear the voice of 
a woman from one of these families. 
After a long search for a home, she 
had found an advertisement of a 
house for sale in a Negro newspaper, 
and the family had bought the house 
and moved in. It proved to be in a 
predominantly white neighborhood. 

The Negro family didn’t expect 
trouble because there were Negro 
families on both sides, but it wasn’t 
a secure dwelling. Fires broke out in 
several Negro homes in the areas, 
fires that seemed to have been set. 

Then one night this house was 
ablaze. The insurance company later 
termed it arson. The woman was sure 
it was a sign of neighborhood antag- 
onism. 

“They think we want to mingle 
with them and have our children 
marry theirs,” she said. “We don’t 
want that. We just want to have the 
things we are entitled to as good 
citizens and can afford.” 

The program tackled the problem 
of finding out why such otherwise 
tolerant white people sometimes 
violently opposed Negroes as neigh- 
bors. 

A member of the cast tried to ex- 
plain: ““Wherever you have Negroes, 
you have slums. If a Negro moves 
‘into my area, I expect property values 
to decrease. Do you have any answer 
to that?” 

“Every new group—first the Ger- 
mans, then the Irish, and others— 
moves into the area of cheapest rental. 
The slum is already made when it 
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moves into it,” said a real estate man. 

After hearing this and other facts 
in the matter, Mr. Flynn asked some 
questions, designed to let the listener 
form his own conclusions: 

“Who is making the slum? The 
Negro? Or the speculator who cuts 
up the building into pigeonholes? Or 
the City of Chicago with an inade- 
quate housing code and inadequate 
policing of an inadequate code? Or 
the blind panic of some white people 
who refuse to find out anything about 
the quality of their Negro visitors?” 

Then came the practical question, 
from one of the cast. 

“But if you see slums coming to 
your own neighborhood, what can 
you do?” 

Mr. Flynn answered frankly, “I'm 
not sure.”’ But he suggested that those 
who sincerely want to arrest slums 
without barring worthy neighbors of 
any race should look into what the 
Oakland-Kenwood area in Chicago is 
doing. 

“Property owners are getting to- 
gether—drawing up minimum stand- 
ards—trying to restrict the slum area 
rather than restrict Negroes.” 

Race-relations problems in employ- 
ment and education were subjects of 
the remainder of the series heard 
over WBBM. The response was ex- 
ceptional. Two universities asked to 
have recordings for use in sociology 
classes. 

Telephone calls came to the station | 
for a solid hour after the last pro | 
gram, the majority commending it 
some asking questions, and a few de 


nouncing it. 
Copyright, The Christian Science Monitor 
(August 2, 1950) 
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ERALDED nearly half a cen- 
tury ago as a brilliant scholar, 
orator and educator, William 

Pickens, now 70, is the busy director 
of the Negro section of the Savings 
Bond Division, U. S. Treasury, a 
position earned during World War 
Il when he gained new prominence 
. | as one of the nation’s top war bond 


salesmen. 

" During the 1940’s when Negroes, 
E representing one-tenth of the U. S. 
5 population and controlling less than 
Sf one-hundredth per cent of its wealth, 
e contributed far more than their share 
is in the national war bond drives, 

» Pickens, more than anyone else, was 
responsible. 


Persuasive of tongue and possessed 
with a keen insight into human 
nature, the South Carolina-born Yale 
graduate led Negro bond buyers 


of through eight successful drives— 
urd seven war loans and one Victory 
ex: loan. 

‘to © Leader in the latter 1930’s of a 
ogy lecture series on vital national issues 


conducted by the Department of In- 

ion | terior, the former NAACP official be- 
_ gan work with the Treasury Depart- 
ment on its Defense Savings staff a 
few months prior to Pearl Harbor, 
and was later promoted to Chief of 
the Interracial Section. 
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The war over, Pickens continued 
selling to Negoes the idea of thrift 
through government securities. His 
duties take him all over the USA, 
which is no hardship, despite his ad- 
vanced years, for a man who has lec- 
tured to audiences all over the world 
and who, first as an educator and now 
as a government employee, has been 
traveling from 15,000 to 40,000 miles 
a year for the last 10 years. 

Pickens had little experience in 
high finance prior to his work in the 
Treasury. He was active in educa- 
tion at the time of his first Govern- 
ment appointment, having taught at 
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Talladega and Wiley and served as 
dean and vice-president at Morgan 
State College. 

Always fond of foreign languages, 
Pickens majored in the field of lin- 
guistics at Talladega and Yale. So 
proficient was he at Yale that he was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, honorary 
society of high scholastics with which 
he now holds one of 200 life member- 
ships in the organization's total en- 
rollment of 100,000. 

Always intensely interested in the 
welfare and progress of the Negro, 
William Pickens was a member of the 


old Niagara Movement which ante- 
dated the NAACP with which he also 
worked as a field secretary. It was 
while in this position that Pickens 
made headliness by interviewing the 
Scottsboro boys and their parents. 

An author and lecturer by special- 
ty, William Pickens has contributed 
much to Negro literature. His lit- 
erary works are mainly sociological, 
among them being such books as 7/e 
Heir of Slaves, The New Negro, The 
Vengeance of the Gods, Bursting 
Bonds, American Aesop, and What 
I Owe To My Father, co-authored. 


My City 


When I come down to sleep death’s endless night, 
The threshold of .he unknown dark to cross, 
What to me then will be the keenest loss, 

When this bright world blurs on my fading sight? 
Will it be that no more I shall see the trees 

Or smell the flowers or hear the singing birds 

Or watch the flashing streams or patient herds? 
No, I am sure it will be none of these. 


But, ah! Manhattan's sights and sounds, her smells, 


Her crowds, her throbbing force, the thrill that comes 


From being of her a part, her subtle spells, 
Her shining towers, her avenues, her slums— 
O God! the stark, unutterable pity, 

To be dead, and never again behold my city! 


JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


From Saint Peter Relates An Incident, copyright 1935 by James 
Weldon Johnsor i'sed by arrangement with The Viking Press. 
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Education helps, but legislation is necessary 


to bring civil rights to all of our citizens 


TO SECURE 
THESE RIGHTS 


BY ROBERT K. CARR 


Reprinted from The New York Times Magazine 


N THE two-year period since the 
members of the President's Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights went to 
the White House to submit its final 
report to Mr. Truman the civil rights 
problem has become one of the most 
bitterly fought political issues in 
American history. While much of 
the attack upon the President’s civil 
rights program has been raucous and 
emotional, some of its critics have 
been reasonably calm and intellectual 
and accordingly their arguments are 
entitled to careful consideration. 
These critics specifically have chal- 


lenged two findings of the Civil 


Rights Committee which underlie 


_ the specific recommendations which 


the President has submitted to Con- 


» gress. These are (1) a call for posi- 


tive governmental action, much of it 


_ Federal in character, in support of 


civil liberty in America, and (2) a 


conclusion that segregation of people 


ROBERT K. CARR, Professor of Gov- 


> emment at Dartmouth, was formerly Ex- 


» ecutive Secretary of the President’s Com- 
' mittee on Civil Rights. 
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along racial, religious, or nationality 
lines must be eliminated from Amer- 
ican life. 

In the face of the renewal of the 
civil rights conflict in Congress, it is 
appropriate to re-examine these two 
findings, to note the nature of the 
attack upon them, and to restate some 
of the arguments in their favor which 
the President’s Committee found 
persuasive. 

The idea that civil right can be 
strengthened and supported by gov- 
ernment is suggested in the very title 
to the Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee—'’To Secure These Rights” — 
a title taken from the Declaration of 
Independence where it is followed by 
the words, “governments are insti- 
tuted among men.” Thus the notion 
that government can be a friend as 
well as an enemy of basic human lib- 
erties finds firm support in our earli- 
est political traditions. 

In spite of this fact, opponents of 
civil rights legislation argue that the 
only sound and successful way of 
strengthening civil rights is through 
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private, voluntary action—through 
the education of each man to an un- 
derstanding of the value of the free 
way of life, of the folly of prejudice, 
intolerance, and bigotry, of the need 
to respect his neighbor’s rights if his 
own are to be secure. The more lib- 
eral of the opponents also emphasize 
the need to shore up the social and 
economic underpinning of our nation 
so that civil liberty may have favor- 
able conditions in which to thrive. 

Let it be made clear at once that 
the President’s Committee by no 
means urged the use of laws as an 
exclusive means of safeguarding civil 
rights. It saw clearly the important 
roles which education, and economic 
measures in such fields as employ- 
ment, housing and health, must play 
if our freedoms are to be made se- 
cure. But it saw no need to choose 
between these approaches as though 
they were rival and mutually exclu- 
sive means of reaching the goal. All 
are necessary. 

Because legislation in support of 
civil rights is the most controversial 
of the means, the committee devoted 
much of its report to the develop- 
ment of the case in its favor. The 
argument may be restated as follows: 

A careful reading of American 
history since 1789 shows that private 
individuals and organizations have 
been responsible for many of the 
mest serious encroachments upon 
civil liberties. This assertion is borne 
out by the treatment we have given 
the largest of our minorities, the Ne- 
gro. There is no denying that the 
Negro’s civil rights have frequently 
been encroached upon by govern- 
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ment. But for every Negro who, for 
example, has been kept from voting 
by legal restraints there is at least one 
other who has been kept away from 
the ballot box through intimidation 
by private persons. And while there 
are 17 states that Segregate the Negro 
by law, can anyone doubt that in 
many of the other 31 states private | 
action still prevents the Negro from 
associating freely with other men in 
the place of business, the labor union, 
the church, the school, the theatre? 
Traditionally a democracy copes 
with the anti-social acts of individu. 
als through criminal laws, such as 
those dealing with murder, arson and 
burglary. Why should we not deal 
with interferences with civil rights 
the same way? If one man willfully 
and deliberately interferes with an- 
other man’s right to vote, why should 
that not be regarded as criminal con- 


duct and punished accordingly? 1 
Objection is promptly heard tof , 
such a proposal. It is said that civil f 
rights violations have their roots inf a 
prejudice and bigotry and that un 7 jj 
fortunately prejudice and bigotry can- | 
not be eliminated by passing laws. y 
And it is commonly asserted; 
cannot change human nature by pass Far 
ing a law; you cannot legislate moral- pl 
ity.” la 
These assertions, while at fitt) jn, 
thought seemingly persuasive, at) erg 
shown by history to be something) pjj 


less than true. It may be impossibl} gio 
to eliminate prejudice and bigotry 0 ati 
to change human nature by passing)) deg 
laws. But human behavior is oft, 
controlled by law. Laws against mur) law 
der cannot be expected to elimina) dic 
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all murderous hatreds and drives 
from men. But there can be no doubt 
that such laws do prevent many po- 
tential murderers from putting their 
hatreds and drives into practice. 

The opponents of civil rights leg- 
islation also refer to the practical 
difficulties of administering such laws 
and warn us they will prove as un- 
enforceable as were the Prohibition 
laws, or that it will take a standing 
army to back them up. Admittedly, 
civil rights laws—particularly those 
carrying criminal sanctions—are not 
always easy to enforce. 

But the difficulties can be exag- 
gerated. For example, the record of 
the Civil Rights Section of the De- 
partment of Justice shows that civil 
rights laws carrying criminal sanc- 
tions can be enforced, at least to the 
extent that they are responsible for 
improvement in the condition of our 
tights. The work of this agency is 
clearly one of the forces responsible 
for the drastic decline in lynchings 
and the increase in Negro voting dur- 
ing the last decade. 

The recent experience of New 
York State under its Fair Employment 
Practices Act demonstrates that racial 
and religious discrimination in em- 
ployment can be ameliorated by a 
law which, although containing crim- 


) inal sanctions, has never taken offend- 
_ éts to court. Much has been accom- 
3} plished by an administrative commis- 
_ sion through negotiation and concili- 
_ ation without using even its cease and 
5)) desist order provided by the law. 


Actually the choice is not between 
law and no law. Much intolerance and 
discrimination are today encouraged 
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by law. This is particularly true of 
the many states in which Negroes are 
denied the right of first-class citizen- 
ship through segregation laws. Thus, 
it it not true that those who advocate 
protection of civil rights through leg- 
islation are necessarily trying to force 
people to abandon private voluntary 
practices—to interefere with “folk- 
ways.” Those who are opposed to 
civil rights laws on the ground you 
cannot legislate morality should pon- 
der the possibility that we have been 
legislating immorality! 

If it be admitted that laws may be 
helpful as a means of safeguarding 
civil rights, there is still the issue 
whether such laws should be local or 
national, with the critics of the Tru- 
man civil rights program insisting 
that only the local community, or at 
most the state, should so use the leg- 
islative power. Here, too, it should 
be made absolutely clear that the Civil 
Rights Committee believed the battle 
for civil rights must always be fought 
in good part on the local front. Ac- 
cordingly, it directed many of its 
specific recommendations for legisla- 
tive action to the states and local com- 
munities. 

And yet there are certain compell- 
ing reasons why Federal action is nec- 
essary. Let us consider three. 

First, the record shows that in so 
far as civil liberty has been encroached 
upon by public officers, rather than 
by private persons, the threat from 
state and local officials has been 
greater than that from Federal offi- 
cials. This is a difficult assertion to 
prove statistically, but there are cer- 
tain reasons why it is so. 
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For example, against the threat of- 
fered to freedom of the press by a 
Federal sedition act, the threat result- 
ing from a local ordinance restricting 
the distribution of handbills is minor 
indeed. But analysis of Supreme 
Court decisions shows that in the col- 
lective sense state and local statutes 
have encroached upon freedom of the 
press far more than have Federal 
statutes. 

Where a state or a community is 
either unable or unwilling to prevent 
its officers from encroaching uron 
fundamental freedoms, the Federal 
Government has a responsibility to 
step in and take action. Indeed, the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution 
place an express obligation upon Con- 
gress to see that the rights protected 
by these Amendments against state 
action are safeguarded. 

Second, logic suggests that the high 
moral principles of the whole society 
be used to check the lapses of way- 
ward parts. The many and varied 
components of the moral fiber of the 
larger area give it a strength and re- 
siliency that cannot be matched in 
many of its parts. It is a fact that in 
our nation at large we have shown a 
deeper understanding of the free way 
of life and a higher regard for civil 
rights than has been true in certain 
of our states and communities. Should 
we not put that greater national sense 
of moral responsibility to work in 
protecting our rights? 

Third, whether we like it or not, 
our civil rights difficulties have be- 
come an international issue which the 
Federal Government must meet. The 
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Civil Rights Committee saw evidence 
that whenever a lynching has occurred 
in this country in recent years the 
word has echoed from one end of 
the world to the other within a matter 
of hours. People everywhere, and 
particularly colored people—who © 
make up two-thirds of the world's 
po pulation—have looked to the Na- 
tional Government of the United 
States for an explanation as to how 
such a shocking event can occur ina 
democratic country, and for the tak- 
ing of remedial steps to prevent the 
recurrence of such outrages. 

Recently the Supreme Court has 7 
called our attention to the damage — 
which can be done to our interests 
internationally through irresponsible 
action by one state. In 1913 Califor. 
nia passed an Alien Land Law which 
made it impossible for Japanese aliens 
to own or occupy agricultural land in 
the state. In taking this step Califor. 
nia rejected the protests of three 
Presidents of the United States that 
such a law would almost certainly 
cause an adverse reaction inside Ji ~ 
pan. In 1948 the Supreme Court de | 
clared the statute unconstitutional and 
in one of the opinions in the case ith 
is stated: 

“The passage of the law was a 
international incident. The Japanes: 
Government made an immediate pro | 
test on the ground that the statute) 
was an indication of the unfriendl- 
ness toward its people. Indeed, the} 
resentment was so strong inside |]: 
pan that demands were made that wi 
be declared against the United State 
Anti-American agitation grew 


idly.” 
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Who can doubt today that the pas- 
sage of this state law was one of the 
things that finally led the Japanese 
people to feel such hatred toward 
the United States, or that it made it 
easier for militarists and extremists 
to guide Japan down a road that 
brought ruin to that nation and the 
ravages of war to this nation? Or 
who can be certain that similar action 
by American states or communities 
today may not give similar offense to 
foreign peoples that will one day 
bring suffering and death to many 
Americans? Irresponsible action by 
some of our people can well do grave 
damage to all of us. 

In other words, as a nation ir a 
troubled world we cannot wait for 
our slowest state or our most back- 
ward community to catch up and see 
to it that all freedoms are guaran- 
teed to all of its people. The inter- 
national situation creates a sense of 
urgency with respect to our civil 
tights problem which only the Na- 
tiona! Government can meet. 

Two considerations persuaded the 
President’s Committee that segrega- 
tion must go. The first was a belief 
that we must narrow the gap between 
our principles and practices. Perhaps 
the most basic principle of the Amer- 
ican way of life is a belief that each 
individual should be judged by his 
fellow-men strictly on the basis of 
his own personality, his industry, his 
achievements. 

Recently Gen. C. W. Lawrence re- 
ported on the experience of the Air 
Force which has abandoned segrega- 
tion at its Lackland Base in Texas, 
where 26,000 men go through 13 
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weeks of basic training. He said: 
“The integration of the base was ac- 
complished with complete harmony. 
Orders went through to completely 
end segregation among the trainees 
on a certain date and when that date 
arrived the segregation was ended. 
No unpleasant incidents resulted 
and the white boys and the Negro 
boys in the training camp are getting 
along well together.” This and other 
recent interracial experiments seem to 
show that where men do live and 
work together regardless of race and 
religion, prejudice and intolerance be- 
gin to decline and awareness of the 
importance of the individual as 
against his membership in a racial 
group begins to grow. 

Secondly, the committee was con- 
vinced that the so-called “separate 
but equal” solution to the race prob- 
lem is a failure. The separate but 
equal policy is the best rationaliza- 
tion which supporters of segregation 
have advanced. The argument runs 
that it is desirable to segregate people 
solely because of the color of their 
skin, but they are to be provided 
absolutely equal facilities to those 
available to the rest of the population, 
particularly as to services supplied by 
government. 

The evidence shows that, after long 
years of effort, the facilities supplied 
the segregated races, while indeed 
separate, are far trom equal and are 
not likely to become so in the foresee- 
able future. For example, statistics 
recently released by the United States 
Office of Education show that as late 
as 1946 separate Negro schools, by 
whatever test employed, were shock- 
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ingly inferior to white schools. Value 
of school property per student was 
$250 for white and $48 for Negroes. 
School expenditures per student were 
$104 for whites and $57 for Negroes. 

No responsible person can demand 
the elimination of segregation from 
American life overnight. The social 
patterns of segregation have been 
rigidly set over a long period of years 
and it would be folly to attempt to 
alter them quickly or without careful 
preparation. Yet here, too, time is a 
very serious factor. We have made 
progress in the 80 years the problem 
has been with us in integrating our 
racial minorities into the national life. 
But much remains to be done. And 
who can doubt that we have far less 
than 80 years in which to travel the 


rest of the way to the goal of a truly 
democratic society? 

In his address at Columbia Univer- 
sity during his recent visit to this 
country, India’s great statesman, 
Nehru, warned: ‘““The West has too 
often despised the Asian and_ the 
African and still in many places de. 
nies them not only equality of rights 
but even common humanity and kind- 
liness. This is one of the great dan- 
ger points of our modern world ; and 
now that Asia and Africa are shaking 
off their torpor and arousing them- 
selves, out of the evil may come a 
conflagration of which no man can 
see the range of consequences.” 

We must heed the warning before | 


it is too late. 


Copyright New York Times Magazine 
(January 22, 1950) 


Chin Up 


A SWEET OLD LADY, always eager to help the needy, spied F 
a particularly sad old man standing on the street corner. She F 
walked over to him, pressed a dollar bill in his hand and said, 


“Chin up.” 


The next day, on the same corner, the sad man shuffled up to the 7 
lady and slipped $10 into her hands. . 
“Nice picking,” he said in a low voice. “Chin Up paid nine to ~ 


one. 
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Survival of Negro colleges without Jim Crow 


is based upon their ability to compete 
successfully with white schools 


CAN NEGRO COLLEGES 
SURVIVE? 


BY FRANKLIN FOSDICK 


HE tragic state of affairs in Ne- 

gro colleges today is cause for 

concern among more than a few 
top educators. Because recent U. S. 
Supreme Court decisions point to- 
ward an end to segregation in higher 
education, many are asking if Negro 
colleges can survive without Jim 
Crow, the social evil which made 
them necessary in the first place. 

An ever-increasing number of crit- 
ics feel the survival of Negro colleges 
is possible only if these institutions 
wake up to the facts of modern edu- 
cation. 

The honest truth is that Negro 


_ schools are too far behind the times 
at this writing to compete successfully 
- with white schools on an educational 


and administrative level. 
Many glowing essays and factual 


_ teports can be produced to contradict 


spied 
She 
said, 


to the 


ine to 


) this view, but these writings com- 


pletely ignore the unpleasant fact that 
Negro colleges are today lagging far 


_ behind the standards maintained in 
' the best white colleges. 


All of us can feel prideful of the 


_ fact that Negro colleges have shown 


Liberty 


GEST 


» tremendous improvement over the 
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years. But candid honesty must com- 
pel admission that too many teachers 
in these schools are still using the 
antiquated teaching techniques they 
acquired when Negro colleges were 
mere backwoods institutions. 

Today there are far too many 
teachers who are making little or no 
effort to relate the student’s studies 
to his work in later life. 

Arthur E. Burke, a teacher with 
wide experience in Negro colleges, 
has charged that the main concern in 
most colored schools seems to be the 
turning out of graduates as quickly 
as possible. 

“Apparently it makes no difference 
whether students get a solid education 
or not,” he wrote. “The important 
thing is that they shall get through 
school somehow.” 

One result of this ‘vicious cycle of 
mediocrity,” Burke said, is that stu- 
dents knowing the attitude of teach- 
ers often limit themselves to low 
passing grades in order to escape any 
high standards which might be ex- 
pected of them. 

Burke related that ‘‘certain students 
in one of the colleges attempted to 
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persuade others not to set the level of 
their performance so high that any- 
one in the class would be disadvan- 
taged.” 

The charge that Negro colleges are 
producing second-rate students is also 
backed up by the experience of a 
well-known Negro professor who sev- 
eral years ago was a guest teacher at 
a white college. The professor, who 
prefers to remain anonymous, said: 

“White students, much to my sur- 
prise, were turning in work vastly 
superior to what I had been receiving 
from my Negro students. The reason 
for this, I discovered after close ob- 
servation, was that my white students 
were more interested in the end re- 
sults of their education than in mere 
grades.” 

The administrators of some of our 
Negro colleges counter criticism of 
this kind by proudly indicating the 
number PhD’s they have managed to 
acquire for their teaching staffs. 

However, a man blessed with a 
PhD does not necessarily make a 
good teacher. He may be an excellent 
and highly specialized researcher, but 
his talent as an educator might be nil. 

“Too many of our scientists,” Al- 
bert Einstein, the famous scientist, 
once said, ‘‘can’t see the forest be- 
cause they’re looking too closely at 
the trees.” 

A recent essay in an American 
” Council on Education study concludes 
that excessive PhD consciousness in 
many colleges does these institutions 
more harm than good. 

Pointing out that PhD’s concen- 


trate too one-sidedly on their special-* 


ized work, and that a teacher must be 
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well-rounded in problems related to 
his field if he is to be a good educator, 
the essay states: 

“The administrations of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning insist on 
advanced degrees for their teachers 
but do not realize that under present 
conditions a scientist or an engineer 
who has an earned PhD degree is 
probably less informed about the so- 
cial, economic and political problems 
of our times than is the holder of the 
bachelor’s degree.” 

The low teaching standards to be 
found in Negro colleges today cannot 
be blamed on teachers alone. Their 
capabilities too often result from the 
fact that few incentives are offered 
teachers in Negro schools, that they 
are required to know their subject and 
have their students memorize facts. 
Period. 

In many schools this frustration 
leads to cultivating useful connections 
—>presidents, their wives, administra- 
tive officers and trustees—in the hope 
that personal initiative might be rec- 
ognized. But this, in turn, leads to 
jealousies among teachers, factional- 
ism, Campus warts. 

College presidents, sitting on their 
pedestals, are prone to regard these 
outbreaks with bewilderment. They 
are like children who set a house on 
fire, then wonder at the resulting hys- 
teria among fire-fighting adults. 

More serious, however, than the in- | 
ferior teaching in Negro schools is | 
the lack of balanced educational pro | 
grams. Many Negro colleges profess | 
to offer liberal arts courses, but thes | 
are sadly inadequate. The emphasis, | 
understandably enough, is largely on 
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vocational training. This might be a 
good thing—especially in backward 
areas of the South—but the bitter 
truth of the matter is that few Negro 
schools are keeping pace with modern 
trade school requirements. 

In 1944 a conference of educators 
and industrial specialists was called at 
Hampton Institute. Its purpose was 
to correct and implement the school’s 
vocational training techniques and 
gear them to wartime technological 
developments. The conference ended 
a dismal failure. 

“The faculty and administrators 
were not fully aware of what a trade 
school’s function should be,” said one 
observer. ‘Instead of facing the 
ptoblem directly, instead of being in- 
terested in developments in radar, 
electronics and plastics, they were 
more concerned with things like 
home economics. 

“Today the situation has hardly im- 
proved,” the observer continued. ‘‘At 
Hampton and other colleges the real- 


_ ities of modern industrial life simply 


do not exist. They offer courses in 


_ highly unionized trades, but offer no 
realistic courses in labor relations. 


White trade schools can boast place- 
ment offices, are quick to invite visi- 


tors from industry to consider new 
_ scholastic talent for future employ- 
_ ment. What Negro school offers a 


similar program? Not one has as 
realistic an approach to the problem 
as the best white schools.” 

One point of weakness prevalent in 


_ Negro colleges is the business of “'in- 


 gtown” faculty and administration. 


DAs recently as three years ago Wilber- 


' force University was guilty of having 
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several people in teaching and admin- 
istrative posts who were in the same 
families. On a small faculty this 
leads to clannishness, tends to put 
other school employees at a disad- 
vantage. Family involvements in 
school affairs can have a disastrous 
effect. 

But more to the point is the charge 
that the Wilberforce University split 
—the breaking up of that institution 
into two schools, one headed by the 
state of Ohio and President Charles 
H. Wesley, the other by the AME 
Church and Bishop Reverdy C. Ran- 
som—was brought about by the med- 
dling of Ransom’s wife. 

It is popularly believed on the 
campus that Mrs. Ransom caused the 
split because Wesley had dismissed 
her from her post as dean of women. 

The most damaging criticism of 
Negro colleges, particularly state col- 
leges, is the often repeated fact that 
trustees and boards of control are 
largely composed of white men. 
These individuals often seek to domi- 
nate and destroy the school they were 
appointed to protect. 

Even impartial white investigators 
have charged white school boards 
with domineering tactics. After a 
tour of Negro colleges, Alonzo F. 
Myers, chairman of the department 
of higher education at New York 
University, wrote: 

“The {Negro} president must carry 
out the policies of his board, regard- 
less of how unpalatable they may be 
on the campus. . . . All too often 
the president is treated as a person 
who cannot be trusted with adminis- 
trative responsibility.” 
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Proof of the destructiveness of 
white school board members was 
widely publicized last year when Dr. 
William Gray, Jr., “resigned” from 
the presidency of Florida’s A & M 
College. School board members held 
a secret meeting at which Dr. Gray 
was not allowed to appear. There a 
series of charges—none of which 
have since been proven—were made 
against him. They included sexual 
immorality, financial irregularities, 
bribery, communist leanings. 

While the meeting was in progress 
Gray was asked to “resign.” 

Gray, who had no choice but to do 
as told, later accused certain school 
factions of influencing local white 
politicians to pressure the school 
board into ousting him. The board 
members were only too glad to re- 
move him, he said, because of his firm 
stand against segregation. 

The board members’ position was 
curious in view of that fact that the 
school faction accused him of being, 
among other things, “a white man’s 
Negro.” 

Many critics place the blame for 
inferior Negro higher education 
squarely on the shoulders of some of 
our more distinguished college heads. 
They charge that these college presi- 
dents act like dictators, administer the 
needs of our schools with an arbi- 
trary wilfulness exceeded only by 
their ability to create confusion. 

“The Negro college is capricious in 
its operation,” writes Dr. Lewis K. 
McMillan, a leading Negro educator. 
“Its only principles and rules are the 
whims and personal likes and dislikes 
of a few dominating individuals. No 
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one connected with a Negro college 
ever knows where he is or where he 
is headed.” 

Few Negro college presidents have 
escaped the ‘‘dictator” label. Even the 
distinguished Dr. Mordecai Johnson, 
president of Howard University, the 
nation’s largest center of Negro learn- 
ing, has come in for a share of the 
abuse. One veteran of 20 years of 
teaching in Negro schools describes 
him as “a man anxious to throw 
school procedure out the window in 
order to have his own way.” 

Elaborating their attacks against 
the heads of Negro colleges, many © 
educators complain that faculty meet- — 
ings are a farce, that they exist only to | 
enable teachers to vote “yes” on ques- 
tions already decided by the president. 
And to raise questions concerning 
these decisions, they say, invites child- 
ish evasions or charges of disloyalty 
which often end in dismissals. 

Leon A. Ransom, former acting 
dean of Howard’s law school, has © 
charged that Mordecai Johnson te- | 
fused to allow him to succeed Wil- | 
liam H. Hastie as law school dean | 
even though the law school faculty, 
the student body and alumni _ had 
voted him their choice for this top 
position. 

This, Ransom said, was typical of F 
Johnson’s “‘autocratically unfair’ ad- 
ministration. 

Wilberforce University president F 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley was alleged 
to have caused the firing a few yeats | 
ago of an instructor for being “too | 
vocal” in his protests against a sum ~ 
mer school policy which guaranteed 
him no specific salary for the period 
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Later, when teachers complained 
of the small $100 ‘“‘cooperative sal- 
ary” they received, Wesley quickly 
blamed everything on his summer 
school committee. The committee, in 
turn, said it was merely carrying out 
Wesley's instructions. The evasions, 
charges and counter-charges were 
never resolved to the satisfaction of 
anyone concerned. 

The ‘‘dictatorship’” charges loosely 
flung at many of our college presi- 
dents may not hold water when 
examined closely, but educators inter- 
ested in the future of Negro schools 
are wondering how these top admin- 
istrators will fare when segregated 
schools become a thing of the past. 

Will men like Mordecai Johnson, 
Charles Wesley and Fisk’s celebrated 
Charles S. Johnson find themselves 
without jobs? Or will they success- 
fully make the transition to non-seg- 
regated schools? 


The answers to these questions are 
closely linked to the question of 
whether Negro colleges can survive 
the days of Jim Crow. 

“Negro colleges like Negro church- 
es, if they are to continue, must work 
as hard at the task of ultimate inte- 
gration as they do at the problems 
contemporary segregation lays upon 
them,” says Harlem’s Rev. James H. 
Robinson in his autobiography, Road 
Without Turning. 

Negro colleges and everyone con- 
cerned with them can survive if they 
can actively compete against the best 
that white universities offer. Limited 
as we are today, we have the physical 
assets necessary to accomplish this 
end. Our best teachers, students and 
administrators are on a level with the 
best in white schools. With this 
prideful thought in mind, we can 
make today’s Negro schools the best 
schools America can boast tomorrow. 


The Nth Degree 


THE MAYOR, proud of having been awarded an honorary de- 
gree by his former college, was addressing a class of boys and girls 
in one of the city's grammar schools. He asked them whether any- 
one knew the meaning of M.D., D.D., and LL.D. There was a 
dead silence until a little girl excitedl shrilled: “I know, mister! 
Mairsy Doats, Dosey Doats, and Little Lambsy Divey!” 
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CHARLEY 


Wheel Within A Wheel 
@ ‘These yellow bastards cook dam’ good food, le’s go in an’ eat,”’ said the 
white lady with the platinum hair. 

“You're drunk,” said the white gentleman with the bald head. 

“Well the g dam’ Chinks don’t care.”” She turned to the old Chinese 
gentleman sitting in front of the big cafe in Washington’s Chinatown. ‘You 
eat dead rats?’’ she shouted. 

Maybe he was deaf, he paid her no mind, just smoked his pipe. We | 


stepped around them and went inside. The headwaiter met us, menu in | 


hand, bland smile, question in his eyes. 

“The proprietor, please,’ we said. 

A handsome greying Chinese came from behind the cigar counter in the 
lobby. ‘I am the proprietor,” he said in cultured English, bowing politely. 

“I would like to arrange for a dinner party, an interracial dinner patty,’ 
we said. 

“Interracial ?” 

“Negro and white,” we said bluntly, stepping to one side to avoid the 


white lady with the platinum hair, who was pulling the white gentleman 


with the bald head thru the door. 


She was yelling: “Some of the little yellow Chink chicks that wait table are — 


cute. You'll like ’em.” 


The proprietor ignored them. The headwaiter bore down on them, menu, 
smile and bow. They followed him noisily, cute little Chinese waitresses F 


scrambling aside politely to let them pass. 


“That could be arranged in the private dining room upstairs,” said the F 


prof rietor. 
“Upstairs ?”” 


“Downstairs my customers would object. They could see Negroes. The 
do not like to eat with Negroes,” said the proprietor making flustered mo 


tions. We said nothing, just let him sweat. 
“Personally,” he added, “I would not mind.” 
We still said nothing. 


“The private dining room upstairs is nice,” he said, “I will fix you a nié 4 
menu. I will have you a nice waiter, intelligent boy, a student at Georg > 


Washington U.” 
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“George Washington U. does not like Negroes, either. It will not admit 


them,”’ we observed. 
“Oh,” said the proprietor. 
“I will let you know,” we said. 


He bowed politely. We left. Outside the old Chinese smoked, expres- 
sionlessly watching the people. Two teen-age white girls in faded blue jeans 
nearly stepped on his toes. One of them said to her escort in a soiled sweater, 
—‘These yellow Chinks give you plenty for your money.” 


They went in. 


Something New Under The Sun 


@ The Midcentury Conference on 
Children and Youth scheduled for 
December has one hard and fast rule 
for States to follow in appointing 
delegates. Every element of the pop- 
ulation with large numbers, must be 
represented. 

Naturally this means southern 
states have to name a Negro mem- 
ber or so and naturally some of them 
balked. By October all of them had 
given in except Georgia, and the Con- 
ference management was debating 
which of two steps to take. 

One step would be simply to leave 


Cross Roads 


Georgia unrepresented. The other, 
proposed by an intelligent Negro 
leader would be to seat two-thirds of 
the Georgia white delegation and 
deny seats to the other third. These 
seats would then be given to Negro 
leaders from Georgia without neces- 
sity of their okay by Gov. Talmadge. 

This new  technique,—enforced 
proportionate representation,—could 
well become the fashion, extending 
to politics and even to Congress. 

There are those who argue against 
letting it get started. 
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| @ The Negro press, it is concluded by impartial observers, has supplanted 
_ the Negro Church as the greatest single power in the life of the Negro in 
a nie} the U. S. today. Whatever the merits of this implied comparison, none can 
George 
| never had a peer. 


dispute the fact that as a moulder of public opinion, the Negro Press has 
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CHARLEY CHE ROKEE Continued 


During World War II, our government recognized this. Negro editors, 
tardily organized, were called in and their cooperation sought in getting the 
disgruntled Negro public behind the war effort. Photostats were made of 
lead articles, editorials and columns in the major papers and distributed to all 
military and other government chiefs. 

Lately there seems to be a recession in this respect. Nearly all of the 
government agencies including the war agencies have dropped their sub- 
scriptions to the major Negro papers. 

But the Negro Press has a more immediate concern and is faced with a 
moral issue. There has been a general disposition to forgive and forget the 
fact that many of the papers “‘sell-out’’ during election periods. It is 
shrugged off as just one of those things. But now comes the offer of ad- 
vertisements from organized white doctors who want to build up public 
sentiment in their fight against what they like to call socialized medicine. © © 

It just happens that about the only chance for the Negro to get adequate ._ 
medical care is through this same socialized medicine or what the White 
House calls health insurance. The organized Negro doctors carried the ball for 
awhile but at their Hampton convention they dodged the issue. That puts 
it squarely up to the Negro Press, the only leader left in this health fight. If 
it accepts the ads many will say it fails in this leadership. By the time you 
read this you can look through your favorite Negro paper and see which road 
it took. 


Race Will Get You 


@ Race is a powerful thing. Some- Washington player tries to reach first 7 
times it scares you. Out at Griffith who is there making the put-out, Big 
Stadium in Washington when the Luke. Some white folks we know 
Cleveland Indians baseball team with get to feeling that big Luke is the 
colored members Larry Doby and _ cause of their frustration. They con- 
Luke Easter is playing the Washing- nect him with their team’s failure 
ton Nationals, sometimes all the _ since his is the face they see on neart- 
colored folks in the park get to ly every put-out, a Negro face. After 
cheering for Cleveland and all the watching the game on T.V. they are 
white folks for Washington. It’s mad with Negroes. 
terrifying, the very air is electric. Race as we said, is a powerful | 

And on television, every time a_ thing. It scares you. 


@ BUY ANOTHER U. S. SAVINGS BOND, MISTER but until democ 
racy can say do as 1 do, rather than do as 1 say do,—KEEP 'EM SQUIRM 
ING! 
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Faulty sex education often engenders fears 


and guilt feelings which frequently 
lead to mental illness 


SEX EDUCATION 
CAN BE DANGEROUS 


BY WALTER A. ADAMS, M.D. 


ANY Americans like to call 
this the age of sophistication 
but there is still considerable 

confusion over the mysteries of sex. 
Perhaps the biggest mystery of all 
concerns sex education with bitter, 
heated arguments raging pro and con. 
There are those who insist that sex is 
a natural instinct and instruction is 
not only unnecessary but dangerous. 
This school insists that sex education 
not only does not lead to better sexual 
adjustment, but actually makes mat- 
tets worse. It declares pointedly: 
animals aren’t educated about sex so 
why should humans have to worry 
about an instinct so natural. 

However, sex education seems to 
be gaining ground each year. The big 
increase in sexual maladjustment and 
sex crimes has accelerated the cam- 
paign to give better knowledge of 
sexual matters to youngsters. 

The history of the evolution of our 


WALTER A. ADAMS, M.D., is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychiatry at the Chi- 
cago Medical School and Chief Psychia- 
trist at Provident Hospital. 
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attitudes about sex education is most 
revealing. In the late 90’s and the 
early 20th century, parents and elders 
adopted the hush-hush policy until 
after a boy and a girl were married. 
Sex hygiene grew out of public health 
efforts to eradicate syphilis and other 
venereal diseases. Doctors advocated 
removal of the curtain of ignorance 
and innocence which contributed to 
tragic venereal diseases, and sexual 
problems for the first time were dealt 
with in frankness and with sincerity. 
The mental hygiene movement also 
revealed that faulty sex education 
often engendered excessive fears and 
guilt feelings which frequently led to 
mental illness. To prevent this, psy- 
chiatrists advocated frankness and 
early enlightenment in dealing with 
the child’s natural curiosity about sex. 
As a result former repressed at- 
titudes were corrected (sometimes in 
a radical fashion), but in stressing 
biological facts, social and psycho- 
logical relationships between males 
and females were often neglected. 
Handling the problem “cook-book”’ 
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Walter A. Adams, M.D. 


fashion without helping people un- 
derstand how to apply good judgment 
in meeting the temperamental, con- 
stitutional, and changing social needs 
of the child at his particular age level, 
was not adequate. Where the bio- 
logical side is stressed parents are fre- 
quently too rigid in classifying the be- 
havior of children as sexual or non- 
sexual. 

Sex education and character train- 
ing are closely interrelated. Routine 
sex education in the form of lectures 
and talks, particularly group lectures 
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on sex when children are old enough, 
often stirs up anxieties, creates un- 
necessary fears because of misunder- 
standing of what has been said. The 
timid child in group lectures may be 
too afraid of being laughed at and 
hence may ask no questions to relieve 
his confusion. 

Willie, age 15, was timid, shy, 
seclusive. He lived with a working 
mother who was separated from Wil 
lie’s father when Willie was five 
years-old. He felt unloved and lone 
some and resorted to masturbation 
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and to day dreaming as a substitute 
satisfaction and escape. 

One of a group of boys who was 
sent to a lecture on sex, he heard the 
lecturer say, among other things, that 
masturbation would weaken one’s 
mind and body, cause loss of memory, 
forgetfulness, and might lead to in- 
sanity. Some of the boys had had 
little or no experience with masturba- 
tion and had found it only of tran- 
sitory interest. For Willie, it was a 
substitute for marked frustrations and 
he had indulged excessively—so 
much he was sure he had injured his 
health. 

On the way from the lecture, Wil- 
lie heard some boys talking: “You 
heard what the man said. He said 
that if you play with yourself, you'll 
go crazy. There is a guy across the 
street from me who's in the crazy 
house. That's how he got that way.” 

By now, Willie was frightened 
into a state of panic. Withdrawal 


» became almost complete. He felt as 
» though people talked about him in 


the streets and also gazed disapprov- 


| ingly at him. It took several months 


to undo the damage to his person- 
ality from his traumatic experience. 
From individual treatment with his 
psychiatrist, he learned that mastur- 
bation in itself is harmless but that, 
under wholesome circumstances, it is 


| unnecessary. He learned that people 
» disapprove of it with varying degrees 
of aversion. 
_ through this phase temporarily as a 
_ way of experimenting with their bud- 
ding manhood. 
B leading to his symptoms, that is, the 
| broken home and maternal neglect, 


Adolescent boys go 


The total factors 
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were dealt with as a part of the 
treatment of the boy’s illness. 

The attitudes of different societies 
and cultures toward sex vary. Out- 
standing examples are shown in some 
European countries and in some 
South Sea Island tribes. 

One of the most popular topics in 
America is the Negro’s adjustment to 
sex. What are his standards? To 
what degree is he sexually more ag- 
gressive? To what degree is he more 
potent than other racial groups? 
Many myths are expressed freely in 
any circle; one of the most popular 
among them is the belief that the Ne- 
gro is more spontaneous, less inhib- 
ited, and therefore less conforming 
or even less moral than other racial 
groups—amoral. IIlegitimacy is said 
to be more common among Negroes 
and it is often stated that the Negro 
mother of an illegitimate child has 
little or no guilt feelings. 

Do Negro parents shun their duties 
in sex education? Are they less in- 
clined to discuss sex with their chil- 
dren? To answer these questions we 
must first understand Negro social 
groups. 

There is a deep-seated prejudice 
which warps our thinking and our 
observations and evaluations of Ne- 
groes which is based on the earlier 
erroneous teachings that persons of 
“Negro blood’’ were inferior and 
constitutionally limited. In truth, Ne- 
groes are not inferior as a group but 
are not all alike; they are a hetero- 
geneous group with different sources 
of energy, different intellectual ca- 
pacities, status of physical health, 
training background, different in con- 
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ditioning, and they operate with dif- 
ferent goals in life. 

Like the white society they are or- 
ganized into a class system. Because 
of the short period in which they 
have been free men and because of 
legal, social and industrial limitations 
placed on Negroes, they have rela- 
tively smaller upper and middle 
classes, and a large lower class. There 
is a tendency to ascribe to all Ne- 
groes social traits and behavior 
which are more typical of the so- 
called lower classes, ignoring the fact 
that the behavior of other ethnic 
groups of the same class is similar. 

In other words, the class factor, 
very significant, in my opinion, is 
subordinated to thinking in the cat- 
egory of race and ethnic background. 
This is not realistic. There is noth- 
ing in the pigment, tissue juices, 
blood, “racial memory” of a person 
which would specifically determine 
his sex conduct. Human beings are 
flexible irrespective of color or race 
and under different social conditions 
and under different forms of training, 
behave differently. 

Through restrictive covenants and 
other forms of prejudice, the Negro 
is one ethnic group who is the victim 
of overcrowding, limited recreational 
Opportunities, unsanitary conditions 
and poverty. These things do not 
contribute as an incentive to good 
character development nor to good 
social standards. Because children 
from such a social environment often 
have to sleep in the same room with 
parents, and share lavatory facilities, 
they receive excessive sexual stimula- 
tion. Parents may be unhappy, 
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threatened and otherwise occupied as | 


well as too overwhelmed with other 
problems to handle it adequately. In 
spite of prejudice, many Negroes 
have overcome these handicaps and 
restrictions and are able to bring their 
children up in a wholesome manner, 


These are no different from whites of — 


the same class. 

As a doctor in the field of psychia- 
try I have had large opportunity to 
observe problems of sex in both white 
and Negro patients. As a reflection 
of the fact that both Negroes and 
whites may and do embrace the same 
religion and similar moral training, 


Negro patients have been treated for — 
such problems as impotence, frigidity, § 


atypical sex practices, sexual marital 
problems the same as whites and their 
problems develop in similar social set- 
tings. Sex crimes and sexual atroci- 
ties toward children, and other anti- 


social sex conduct, according to sta F 
is no higher in incidences 
among Negroes than it is in some = 


tistics, 


other ethnic group. 


Contrary to the general belief, in 
my opinion the degree of physical en- F 
ergy available for sex expression def 
pends, not only upon the training a) 
the mother’s knee and in the large 
clique and culture and the individ 


ual’s constitutional capacity to inhibit, 
but it also depends on the amount 0 
social responsibility which person 
may have. 

The simple people, not too pressei 


with money matters, and the direction} 


of large corporations or the welfar 


of a large number of people will hav 


more expendable sex energy than th 
latter. For reasons already stated th 
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masses of Negroes qualify as simple 
people and this may be the answer to 
the question of their degree and 
amount of alleged sexual activity. 

d Illegitimacy, no doubt grows out of 
the subtle social and economic fac- 
tors such as overcrowding, dis- 
crimination, disintegration of family 
life, unhealthy sex training, and is 
more significantly a class problem 
than one of race. 

The goal of the society instructing 
youth in any one of the cultures 
should be to help him conform to the 
customs, patterns, and sex ethics of 
his own culture and, at the same time, 
_ feel comfortable in doing so. 

The crucial factors in determin- 
ing whether the child achieves this 
goal will depend on how comfort- 
able his parents feel about sexual 
roc: § Conduct and the ease with which they 
anti | Conform, thus setting the pattern of 

st. | poise as well as approved conduct. 
| The parents through patient instruc- 
tion and example, enable the child to 
give up primitive drives to seek sex 
f, in| satisfaction in favor of those activities 
il en | Which are socially approved. 

nde), Unhealthy sexual education may 
ing at} gfow out of forcing children to take 
largei inappropriate sex roles to please the 
divid- Whim of the parent. Because John- 
yhibit, Me's hair is pretty, his mother en- 
unt off Ourages its long growth, avoids the 
perso barber, combs it, admires it, encour- 
ages a vanity in Johnnie which 
More appropriate for girls. And 
rection Johnnie runs the risk of being teased 
and of being called a “sissy.” 
‘hae! Johnnie is rejected by other boys, 
han the) IS peer group, and develops infer- 
ted th jority feelings. His mental health is 
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sacrificed to the whim and vanity of 
his mother. Rejected by the boys, 
Johnnie becomes more dependent on 
his mother and enlarges on the area 
of his maladjustment. 

The maladjusted and anxious par- 
ent may be too zealous, too over- 
conscientious, or even too punitive, 
when the child does what is instinc- 
tive for him, but what is contrary to 
acceptable social conduct. “Pep talks” 
and intellectualizing about problems 
frequently fail to solve them perma- 
nently until there has been a ‘“work- 
ing through” at an emotional expe- 
rience level. Of course a parent may 
“cool off’ under instructions from a 
therapist, but unless such parent has 
“worked through” those problems 
which lead to the anxiety, he may 
commit the same mistakes in another 
area or return to the old mistake after 
several months. This is the reason 
parents must often see psychiatrists 
or social workers many times when 
children’s problems are treated. 

We live in a society of monog- 
amous marriage, but according to 
Kinsey, there is a discrepancy be- 
tween our ideals and our actual prac- 
tice. Living in our society are per- 
sons whose constitutional needs, ca- 
pacity to take frustrations, physical 
health, sources of sexual energies, 
vary in quantity and quality. They 
are also unequal in terms of wealth 
and social prestige. Hence, from 
many levels, the needs of our social 
brothers and sisters are different. 

When the individual’s instinctive 
needs rub against the demands of the 
social group there is a phenomenal 
area of adjustment. In this area of 
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tension and friction, ideals and mor- 
als may be sacrificed. For rigid per- 
sonalities, however, where the rub is 
great, psychoneurosis, psychosis, con- 
stitutional psychopathic behavior, or 
prostitution may be the answer. Li- 
censed monogamous marriage in our 
culture does something for this so- 
ciety; otherwise this marriage form 
would disappear. The price we pay 
for it in terms of conflict is recog- 
nized, and toleration seems to be our 
compromise. Issues of personal sex 
conduct are covered up by an attitude 
that sex morals are a private matter— 
a question of discretion. 

It is against such a backdrop of 
such a society as ours that we look at 
this problem of the sexual education 
of the child. In America, as in all so- 
cieties, we recognize the need for sex 
controls and for sex education. Our 
training, however, is somewhat com- 
plicated by this marked discrepancy 
between what is taught and what is 
the actual practice. The types of con- 
trols we practice reflect our values, 
our fears, and our insecurities. 

Perhaps behind the feeling of need 
for sex instruction for young people, 
is the biological fact that there is a 
strong instinctive or hereditary drive 
toward sexual functioning, but no 
automatic instinctive mechanism for 
control or regulation of sex impulses. 
In humans sex is associated with 
pleasure and is not limited strictly to 
reproduction. The development of 
sexual gratification as a pleasurable 
end in itself has led to many of the 
complicated problems and has made 
it necessary for society to devise some 
means of controlling the impulse. 
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The inherited sex impulse should 
be controlled with judgments based 
on intelligent choice, and young per- 
sons can manage these impulses with- 
in the limits of health and social re- 
quirements when they have been in- 
structed wholesomely by parents and 
teachers. Sex education must be un- 
derstood, in the broad sense, to in- | 
clude all measures, rituals, and activi- 
ties which in any way prepare human 
beings, especially during childhood 
and adolescence, to deal with life's 
situations and social relationship; 
arising out of the sex instinct. To 
this end various activities of the 
Church, charm schools, _ public 
schools, as well as magazine and 
newspaper articles, teach good man- 
ners—teach young people to play ap- 
propriate sex roles. All are a part 
of this culture’s sex education. 

The Church, in western civiliza- 
tion, has been the most important 
agent for the guidance of individuals 
in sex ethics. Religious leaders were © 
dedicated to maintain in their com- i 
munities certain ideals and to indoc * 
trinate children and youth under theit | 
influence. In modern times, religious 
sanctions have lost much of theit 
power, and sex ethics, presented sole- F 
ly on the authority of the Church, 
fail to reach a large number of indi- F 
viduals. The rapid industrialization | 
and urbanization of society and the | 
freedom accorded women has created 
new problems in relation to sex. 

Leaders in the movement of sei f 
education are in unanimous agree: 
ment that such training should en — 
phasize the normal and_ healthful 
and esthetic aspects of sex and should 
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touch physical and mental abnormali- 
ties, diseases, and vicious social con- 
ditions only insofar as it seems neces- 
sary to warn youth of their dangers. 

The chief responsibility for sex in- 
struction for children rests with the 
parents in the home, for it is here 
that there is an opportunity for pro- 
gressive hygienic care, instructions 
and examples. Here opportunities 
arise for simple instruction and ad- 
monition regarding personal sex 
habits. 

Can sex education be harmful? 
Yes, but the results in any given situ- 
ation will depend upon the timing of 
the instruction and the manner and 
circumstance under which it is given. 
Faulty sex education can be harmful. 
Sex education should follow some 
cue from the child, who has behaved 
improperly, according to adult stand- 
ards, 

Frequently the child provokes dis- 
cussion with a naive question. The 
parent will do well to control any 
“kick” he or she may get out of their 
young child’s naiveté because chil- 
dren are ashamed, abashed and be- 
wildered when parents react to them 


_ of instruct them in too light a vein. 
| The parent who is shocked or too 


amused may also be anxious and the 


' child will become anxious if he de- 


tects it. 

Sex talks should not be inspired 
purely by overzealousness on the part 
of the parent, nor should the talks 


follow pressure on the parent grow- 
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ing out of the popularity of the sub- 
ject in the community. Instructions 
should be simple and as casual as 
possible under the circumstance. In 
the nursery the occasionally offend- 
ing hand should be removed with 
gentle admonition. Children will 
usually make the same mistakes more 
than once and should be dealt with 
gently, kindly, but firmly. 

Programs for parent education, 
nursery school and the child study 
and guidance movements have point- 
ed a way to parents for wholesome 
sex training in the home. Lectures, 
printed matter, and discussions are 
available. 

I emphasize again, however, that 
the knowledge gained in the biolog- 
ical sciences in school should be used 
as a base of construction in teaching 
the individual ideals of socialized sex 
conduct and sex ethics. This basic 
teaching should contain the guiding 
principles underlining socially ap- 
proved sex relations. Sex teaching in 
any academic program should be inte- 
grated in the general academic pro- 
gram rather than set aside as a spe- 
cial course of study. 

In America, thanks to better sex 
education, there is a growing aware- 
ness of the social significance of sex, 
and there is a limitation of tabus and 
repressive measures with which a 
discussion or study of sex was for- 
merly surrounded. This has resulted 
in a better understanding and a bet- 
ter control of the sex impulse. 
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Bell’s Lettres 


Gabby Cabbies 


AB DRIVERS are some of the 

world’s greatest philosophers. 

They are ambassadors of evil 
will as well as good, for more hate 
and prejudice against the Negro is 
disseminated by white cabbies than by 
any other single non-organized (for 
that purpose) occupational group. 
Stories of how these men peddle ra- 
cial propaganda to whites and white- 
looking Negroes—especially those 
whose destinations are in black belts 
—are legend. 

Yet, some of my most interesting 
conversationalists have been white cab 
drivers. Quick to acquaint their 
brothers with the increasing menace 
of “growing black hordes,” I have 
never had one warn me about white 
folks. Usually they bring me up to 
date on the weather and ball game 
scores when I return from an out-of- 
town trip, and wax political, religious 
or literary on occasion. 

Perhaps the most affable and enter- 
taining cabby I ever met was a jolly 
“chap in Boston. For 14 miles he 
briefed me on every possible thing 
from the Boston baked beans surrep- 
titiously imported from California 
for the big Jubilee to the Back Bay 
blue bloods for which he has little 
love and no use. 
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“Folks in this town are funny, just 
like the streets,” he said, carefully 
guiding his vehicle through mid. 
morning traffic. ‘I’ve been driving in 
this town for 15 years and still can't 
understand them or find my way [ 
around!” 3 

The last sentence made me a bit 
apprehensive. Our bargain was $5 
for the $7 trip to Lexington. When 
the $5 ran out he would stop and | 
would either hitchhike or swim, de- 
pending upon the topography. It was 
an inexpedient arrangement at best. 
If friend driver couldn’t find his way 
around in his native land, what was to 
prevent him from heading for Cape | 
Cod or Nova Scotia. 

“That is why I'm taking this trip,” | 
he continued. “Being Jubilee Day, 
the town is loaded. I couldn’t make 
a red dime in this traffic on these 
damned one-way streets! 

“You wouldn’t believe it, lady, but 
I go out in the morning and every: [ 
thing is all right. God's in his heaven 
and all’s well with the world, 1 f 
Shakespeare or some big shot put it, 
but by three bells they have changed > 
the streets around until I can’t find 
my way home. The passengers, they F 
blame me. ‘What dg you mean you F 
didn't know this was a one-way 
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bucks. 
_ me, lady. What in the hell did they 
want with that?” 


street? Ain’t you a cab driver? 
Don’t you live in this godforsaken 
town?’ That’s what they ask me. 
They think I do it on purpose just 
to run up the bill. They're almost 
right, too, but it’s not my fault. 
Since they started this screwy business 
of changing two-ways to one every 
hour on the hour, fares have auto- 
matically hiked 15 per cent.” 

He was quiet the length of an in- 
tersection. ““We go out by the Charles 
River. That’s it ahead there. Surely 
you've heard about the Harvard Re- 
gatta? This is where it’s held.” 

“Yes,” I assured him, thrilled at 


" the prospects of seeing the great 


university. 

“Now you take those Harvard stu- 
dents. They're the queer ones. Once 
they asked me to get them a gallon of 
cigarette ashes! Cigarette ashes, mind 
you!” 

“Did you?” I asked. 

“Sure,” he said. ‘I emptied every 
tray in the company garage—we’ve 
got 150 cabs—and made a fast 10 
Now what’n hell—pardon 


I professed I didn’t know, unless it 
was for a scavenger hunt. That set 


_ him off on another phase of the ec- 
centricities of the intelligencia. 


that old jalopy,” he said, pointing to 
two museum pieces parked under 
sacred ivy. They ride in rattle traps 


_ and wear some of the craziest clothes. 
4 One fellow came here from some old 
 country—I_ don’t remember which 


ow 
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one—anyway his dad was filthy rich, 
but this bird ran around naked in a 
racoon coat! His old man came and 
got him, he gave them so much 
trouble.” 

I was not too shocked. Just the 
night before I had apologetically reg- 
istered at a hotel without a stitch of 
luggage. My suitcases had been way- 
laid in New York and my coat also 
had doubled as a dressing gown. 

We were in fairly open country 
now. The cabby drove along leisure- 
ly, pointing out places of beauty and 
progress. There was the solarium 
that offered winter sun bathing for a 
quarter. There were two Negro- 
owned chicken shacks, one of them 
netting half a million a year—well, 
$100,000, anyway. “You wouldn't 
believe it,” he said half turning in his 
seat, ‘but lots of Negroes are wealthy. 
I read once in a Negro magazine that 
there are even Negro millionaires. 
They have fine cars, homes and 
things just like anybody else.” 

By the time we reached the out- 
skirts of Lexington, I had read his 
driver’s license and admired the pic- 
tures of his wife and kids. We were 
beyond the $5 stop, but he kept right 
on driving and talking and enjoying 
the bright spring sunshine until he 
arrived at my destination. 

much?” I asked. 

“Five.” 

“But you went all the way,” I pro- 
tested feebly. 

“Oh that’s all right,” said the 
cabby. “It was a pleasure.” 
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Mark Robsen, popular movie director, is 
proud of making Home of the Brave and 
thinks he'll never top it 


A Hollywood Director 
Speaks Out 


BY ROBERT ELLIS 


‘TM prouder of directing Home of 

the Brave than of anything else 

I have ever done in my life,” 
Mark Robsen said, “and although 
my career is just now really getting 
underway, I'll never top the mark I 
reached in being first to crack through 
with that picture.” 

Round-faced, pleasant, Mark Rob- 
sen talked softly in his small office at 
Universal Studio. His large brown- 
rimmed glasses matched his brown 
hair and eyes. The Canadian-born, 
35-year-old movie director is still 
“hot,” in Hollywood language, and 
a curiosity because his movie work 
carries such a sharp social punch. 

“I’m here to do a picture called 
Lights Out,” Robeson was saying, “a 
story of two GI vets: one a Southern 
white, the other a Negro. Both boys 
have been struck blind in different 
battle sectors and are thrown together 
at an Army hospital. Without being 
aware of the difference in the color of 
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their skin, they become fast friends. 
One day, Larry, the white vet, says, 
‘They're sure letting a lot of niggers 
into this hospital.’ Joe Morgan, the 
Negro vet, answers, ‘I’ve been here 
quite a few months, now.’ 

“I don’t want to tell too much of 
the movie, but because of his friend: | 
ship with Joe, Larry is unable to take | 
the anti-Negro prejudice he finds | 
when he returns to his family in the | 
South. He finally seeks out Morgan, | 
rejects his own kin.” 

Continued Robsen, ‘Arthur Ken- 
nedy, who played in Broadway's 
prize-winning Death of a Salesman, | 
is the white vet, and Joe Morgan is | 
played by James Edwards, star ol 
Home of the Brave. 

“When I first came to the studio 
the officials wanted a new person for F 
the Morgan part. I said no. I argued f 
that when Gable clicks in a picture 4 
an oil driller or a newspaperman 0! 
an airplane pilot, tlie audience 
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United Artists 


Home Of The Brave 


cepts him in each role. We can't al- 
low Edwards to be a one-shot per- 
former.” 

Said Robsen, “It would have 
amounted to using a brand new tire 
for one ride and then throwing it 
away. The studio agreed and we got 
Edwards. 

“I hope the picture will be a good 
one. It is through Morgan that the 
movie makes its comment. We'll do 
everything we can to make an enter- 
taining film that says something.” 

Robsen leaned forward on his desk, 
picked up a paper clip and examined 
it carefully. He looked up and spoke, 
measuring each thought. “There is 
a tremendous amount of prejudice in 
this country,” he said, “but basically 
I think Americans believe in fair 


play. 
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“Most people have a latent desire 
to abolish prejudice, I think. The box 
office reception to Brave proved this. 
It was one of the top money makers 
of last year and played to tremendous 
crowds in almost every country in the 
world. People who had quit seeing 
movies came out for this picture. 

“I honestly believe,’ Robsen said 
thoughtfully, ‘that Brave, and Pinky, 
and Intruder in the Dust, and Lost 
Boundaries have done a wonderful 
job in bringing the whole prejudice 
problem into the open. It is my 
opinion that these pictures helped 
change people just a little bit. If they 
reached only one per cent it was well 
worth the effort.” 

Many writers, in both the white 
and Negro press, had resented the 
fact that neither Home of the Brave 
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nor James Edwards had received any 
mention during the Academy Award 
nominations. To this Robsen said, 
“TH admit we had high hopes last 
March. I had only hopes about the 
picture, but about Jimmy, I was sure! 
His performance ranked with the 
year’s best. There was no doubt about 
that. There is also no doubt that the 
Academy Award is power and poli- 
tics. Brave wasn’t a very expensive 
picture and all of us were newcomers 
in the production field.” 

Robsen went on. “I said I was 
prouder of doing the first anti-Jim 
Crow picture than of anything else 
I'd done in my life. Here’s how I 
mean that. The picture reached deep 
down into my own experience—not 
from just the top of my head and 
heart. 

“T was born in Montreal, Canada, 
where French Canadians are the ma- 
jority group. Anglo Saxons and Jews 
are the minority. I fell into the latter 
group. Prejudice wasn’t loud and 
ugly there. It was soft, subtle, the 
gentlemen’s agreement kind of prej- 
udice. My family sent me to an ex- 
clusive military academy in San 
Diego, California. There were a lot 
of Mexican boys there and I roomed 
with one of them. I remember very 
clearly that he did not want to be 
called Spanish. He was very proud 
of being a Mexican despite deroga- 
tory remarks made about his people. 

“That helped me,” Robsen said. 
“It made me more proud of my own 


people. But the real shock came dur- 
ing a college vacation when four of 
us were driving from UCLA to Chi- 
cago. It was late at night near Spring- 
field, Illinois. We stopped at a cafe 
for something to eat. We walked in 
and sat on the stools. The man be- 
hind the counter looked at us and 
said, ‘No Negroes served in here.’ 

“We looked at him and at our- 
selves and behind us. We didn’t 
know what he was talking about. 
Then he pointed at one of my friends 
whose dark beard and skin showed 
heavier than usual in the glaring 
light. ‘No niggers here. Get out!’ 
he ordered. 

“We literally jumped out of our 
seats in anger. We swore at him and 
stamped out. It was a tremendous 
blow to all of us. We started think- 
ing how it must be to have this hap- 
pen to a person all the time. We 
drove all night as we talked and raged 
at prejudice.” 

Said Robsen quietly, “I fight mi- 
nority prejudice out of self protec- 
tion. That is the basis, anyway. Being 
a Jew, knowing what prejudice does 
toward my own people, I fight preju- 
dice wherever I see it. Injustice, 
inequality towards one people are 
prejudice and injustice towards an- 
other people. 

“These memories and the mem- 
ories of the plight of the Scottsboro 
boys helped to ready me for the pic- 
tures I’m doing now. 

“I hope you like Lights Out.” 
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Negro leadership, like that of other ethnic groups, 


suffers from jealousy, envy, 
incompetence and selfishness 


WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH NEGRO LEADERS 


BY BENJAMIN E. MAYS 


HE SAME thing that is wrong 

with Negro leaders is wrong with 

the leaders of other so-called ra- 
cial groups. Human nature being 
the same the world over, the only 
difference one may find among the 
leaders of different groups will be 
found in degrees. Jealousy, envy, and 
selfishness characterize all human be- 
ings and all leadership. These ele- 
ments are more accentuated in some 
leaders than in others. There is no 
leadership trait that is peculiar to 
the Negro. 

All of my life I have heard criti- 
cisms of Negro leaders. The leader- 
ship in no one age is wholly accepta- 
ble to the people of that age. There 
is always the tendency to look back 
to the good old days when the leader- 
ship was better. The people mur- 
mured against the leadership of 
Moses in the wilderness. They want- 
ed to go back to the flesh pots of 


BENJAMIN E. MAYS, President of 
Morehouse College, is a prominent re- 
ligious leader and educator. He conducts 
a column in the Courier and is the author 
of many books and articles. 
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Egypt. The sailors on board with 
Columbus wanted to throw him over- 
board and return. There was stiff 
Opposition to the leadership of Abra- 
ham Lincoln during the days of the 
Civil War. Booker Washington was 
never able to get all Negroes behind 
his program. The greatest religious 
leader of all times was crucified be- 
tween two thieves by the top people 
of the Jewish-Roman world. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was hated by thou- 
sands of people. Woodrow Wilson 
was bitterly assailed by many. Tru- 
man gave rise to the Dixiecrats. 

I would say that the first thing 
wrong with all too many Negro 
leaders, whether on the local or na- 
tional scene, is fear. Fear makes 
cowards of us all. There is physical 
fear, fear that something will happen 
to him bodily if he does this or says 
that. There is fear that one may lose 
his job if he does this or says that. 
There is fear that one’s organization 
or institution will suffer if he takes 
a position which his conscience tells 
him to take and which he knows is 
right. I have known men to be 
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Benjamin E. Mays 


afraid that their offsprings might 
suffer after they have passed on, if 
they opposed a certain individual or 
interest. But I believe one of the 
greatest fears confronting Negro 
leaders is the fear that they will not 
be well thought of by their white 
friends and by white people in gen- 
eral. 

This is certainly understandable. 
There is the background of slavery 
which tended to crush the spirit and 
soul of the Negro. It is a fact that 
many Negroes are dependent, one 
“way or another, economically, politi- 
cally, or educationally, upon the 
members of the dominant group for 
what they get. The Negro leader 
therefore is placed in a precarious and 
paradoxical position. While de- 
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pendent upon members of the ruling 
group for many things, he must at 
the same time fight against every 
crippling circumscription that certain 
members of the dominant group im- 
poses upon him and his race. 

This position is not a comfortable 
one and I fear that most Negro lead- 
ers are not able to function aggres- 
sively in this paradoxical position. At 
this point the Negro leader is likely 
to become over cautious, weighing 
carefully every move he makes and 
every word he utters for fear he may 
antagonize those in power. In strate- 
gic positions he is too often likely to 
sit silently by waiting to see which 
way the popular wind is blowing be- 
fore he takes his stand, There 1s 
the danger that he will place too 
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much emphasis upon diplomacy 
which often cannot be distinguished 
from hypocrisy. The pressure upon a 
minority leader may be so great that 
it becomes difficult for him to be 
honest. He may become an oppor- 
tunist biding his time to say and do 
the things that he thinks will estab- 
lish him in the good graces of those 
from whom he hopes to receive 
favors. 

There is a great danger here. The 
more fearful and cautious one be- 
comes the more fear and caution 
seize him. Fear breeds fear and over- 
cautiousness begets over-cautiousness. 
The time may come when the leader 
may want to take a stand and cannot. 

The sad thing is that so much of 
this fear which often characterizes 
Negro leadership is imaginary and 
has no basis in fact. It has been 
demonstrated again and again that 
leadership can be both courageous 
and sane. It can take high ground 
when a principle is at stake and lose 
no prestige but rather gain prestige. 
It can defend the right and still hold 
high positions. If the leadership is 
mentally able, unquestionably honest, 
and highly unselfish, it has little if 
anything to fear. Even the people 
who have the power to strike down 
and crush such leadership will hardly 
do it. Men admire honest and un- 
selfish leadership even when seen in 
one who is suppressed. Our greatest 
fears are fears of things that never 
happen. One writer expresses it this 
way: ‘Thrice is he armed who has 
his quarrels just.” 

The second thing wrong with a 
good many Negro leaders is jealousy 
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and envy. Lest one forget, let me 
say again that these traits are not 
peculiar to Negro leadership. They 
are the weak spots in the leadership 
of every group. But one could hope 
that a race handicapped as ours wouid 
have produced more unselfish leader- 
ship than I think we have produced 
and a leadership that would rejoice 
when any Negro forges ahead. Many 
Negro leaders do not accept readily 
other Negro leaders. There may be 
several reasons for this but jealousy 
is one of the main reasons. It too 
often happens that one Negro leader 
accepts and recognizes another leader 
only grudgingly. 

I have known Negro leaders of the 
same profession who hated each other 
for no other reason than the fact that 
both were outstanding and each 
thought the other was in his light. 
It frequently occurs that all one leader 
has to do to gain the enmity of an- 
other leader is to succeed well and 
gain public acclaim. And this spirit 
of envy is not confined to any one 
profession. I have seen it among 
lawyers, physicians, businessmen, and 
educators. I have seen it at its worst 
among ministers. I have seen its 
vicious fangs operating among wom- 
en leaders. It is the story of David 
and Saul all over again. Saul wanted 
to kill David just because the people 
gave him greater praise than they 
gave Saul. This spirit of jealousy 
tends to make the Negro leader a lone 
wolf. Instead of getting together, 
Negro leaders too often pull apart. 
It seems that Negro leaders do not 
work too well together. There seems 
to be the aim of certain leaders to be- 
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come the only spokesman for the 
group in a given community. 

This jealousy and envy seem to 
work intra-racially and not inter- 
racially. The Negro leader is jealous 
of and competes with another Negro 
leader. He is seldom, if ever, envi- 
ous of the success of’ a white physi- 
cian, a white lawyer, a white business- 
man, or a white minister. The Negro 
leader seems to take it for granted 
that the white man is entitled to suc- 
cess and leadership. Many of our 
Negro leaders spend too much time 
pulling each other down. The lesson 
is yet to be learned that there is 
enough light in the sun for all to 
bask. This tendency to kill off an- 
other Negro leader or to be envious 
of him may be due in part to the 
few areas and positions where the 
Negro has free range. I believe there 
will be less jealousy as the walls of 
restriction are torn down. But it all 
shows that our stakes have been low. 
Instead of aiming to be leaders 
among men we have sought to be 
leaders among Negroes. 

The next thing wrong with Negro 
leaders is also characteristic of all 
leadership. I should hope that it 
would be different in the Negro’s 
case because we have suffered so 
much. I have in mind the tendency 
for one to shut himself off from the 
masses of the people. I think the 
Negro pastor keeps much closer to 
. the people he leads than most leaders 
do and can. Most of the Negro 
churches are mass churches and the 
nature of the minister's work keeps 
him close to the people. But even 
here there is danger. The minister 
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can set himself apart by exploiting 
the people who are frequently much 
less secure economically than he is. 
But mainly I have in mind those 
leaders in the local community who 
after becoming secure themselves are 
less inclined to spearhead a move- 
ment to make the masses more secure. 

The danger which confronts all 
leadership tempts the Negro leader 
too. Social, intellectual, and eco- 
nomic security tends to make leader- 
ship conservative and complacent. So 
comfortable Negro leaders do not 
want the waters muddied too much. 
They are getting along all right. 
They too move out into the residen- 
tial sections and many of them tend 
to look with condescension upon Ne- 
groes who have not been so fortunate. 
The leader can often escape segrega- 
tion and discrimination by riding in 
his own Ford, Buick, or Cadillac, or 
by riding Pullman in the South rather 
than day coach. 

The temptation is great here that 
the Negro leader may become con- 
servative and forget the slums and the 
Negroes who have never seen inside 
a pullman car or never ridden in a 
Cadillac except the one her employer 
uses when taking her home from 
work. The tendency is to forget that 
the people who live in slums are 
human beings. In other words, the 
Negro leader must be very careful 
to see to it that the gulf between him 
and the masses does not get too wide. 

Finally, some of our leadership 1s 
not well enough informed. When 
thrown in gatherings where other 
races are functioning, our leadership 
does not always measure up. Ina 
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few instances it stands out and is 
superior but these cases are rare. We 
must be honest and admit that great 
effort needs to be made to improve 
the intellectual competence of our 
leadership. And make no mistake 
this holds true all down the line: 
in Church, School, politics, law, 
business, medicine, and in all inter- 


racial gatherings. 
gto leaders are lost where peoples 


Many of our Ne- 


of all groups meet. I do not sub- 
scribe to the notion that we need one 
leader and all Negroes follow him. 
That day is gone. Negro leadership 
must be a diversified leadership and 
in every area of life competent, un- 
selfish leaders must be developed. 


The Darker Brother 


AS OUR COLUMN moved into the square of the little Italian 
village, we saw sprawled out wearily in the shade of the gray, 
crumbling buildings, a white U. S. infantry which had apparently 
just settled for a break in their long trek from the front. At the 
head of their group eager little Italian children were collecting and 
filling canteens from the spring. The soldiers at the end waited 
impatiently, calling to the chattering group of boys and girls, of- 

: fering them bribes of chocolate and cigarettes for their services. 

7 Suddenly the youngsters spied us moving into the square. At 

first they stared in astonishment, then suddenly quit the white 

; soldiers and came to us on the run. Collecting our canteens they 
| rushed off to fill them with precious water. 

; We were stunned and so were the white soldiers. Resenting 
the sudden shift in loyalties, some of the white boys cornered their 
busy little deserters as they hurried past and demanded to know 
why they should be discriminated against. 

“But piasanos,” said the youngsters, “surely you do not mind. 
These are your comrades, soldati Americani like you. But see how 
black they are from walking in the sun so long. Surely you do 
not mind.” 


Hoyt W. Fuller 
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FLICKER TICKER * The new Italian movie, ''The Mulatto'' 
will soon be running into censor trouble here in the United States. 
It concerns an Italian convict who returns from jail to find his 
wife has given birth to a Negro baby as a result of a romance with 
a colored GI during the war. He tries to disown the boy but is won 
over by the youngster's personality. Finally, the boy's Negro 
uncle shows up with the news that the father died in the war. He 
wants to take him back to the United States. The ex-convict is 
then persuaded that the child will be better off back in America 
with his own people .. . ''Call Me Mister'' which had a mixed 
cast on Broadway, will be completely lily-white when it appears on 
the screen starring Betty Grable . . . When Jesse Binford, Memphis 
movie censor who cuts out all scenes about Negroes, was interviewed 
by Collier's Magazine, he started telling his interviewer about his 
friendships among Negroes. As he spoke, tears came to his eyes. 
The writer asked him why he was crying. Binford replied, ''I cry 
because I love old niggers.'' .. . Fortunia, Negro star of the 
Folies Bergere who is now the sensation of London night life, will 
soon make her film debut ina movie based on French music hall life. 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Miami Beach gets a new kind of 
night club this winter with two shows, one white and one colored. 
The Celebrity Club will have a dinner show with white acts while 
midnight and late shows will have Negro casts starring such head- 
liners as Sarah Vaughan and Timmie Rodgers . . . Billy Eckstine, 
who substituted for the ailing Frank Sinatra at the Copacabana 
last spring, has been signed to headline a Copa show next spring 

. Billy Daniels, who is the hottest thing in singers right 
now with offers coming in from every top nightery in the country, 
has been warbling for 17 years in all kinds of ''joints.'' It may 
be a coincidence but he didn't catch on until he got married last 
year to a white society girl .. . Norman Granz' phenomenal jazz 
business which he calls ''Jazz at the Philharmonic'' is now gross- 
ing more than $500,000 a year. He recently completed a new movie 
short with Gjon Mili, following the pattern of the successful 1942 
''Jammin' The Blues'' which won a special Academy Award. The 
'' Jazz at the Philharmonic'' contingent is booked for a six weeks 
European tour next spring... 


wk 


PRESS ROW x Father Divine is conducting a one-man war against 
news photographers who do not picture him light in their photos. 
In all of his religious movement's literature, his photo is re- 
touched to make him appear lighter . . . The Providence Evening 
Bulletin has employed a Negro reporter, James M. Rhea, at $90 a 
week. He is the newest of Negro newsmen to get jobs-with white 
dailies . . . Tan Confessions, the new bid to the Negro pulp mar- 
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ket, hada first press run of 400,000, a record for a new publication 
in the Negro field. First two issues are ad-less with the idea of 
getting a big advertising splurge beginning with the third issue 
in January . . . Negro newspapers are trying to cut into colored 
magazine circulation by extending their own magazine coveraze. 
Pittsburgh Courier's magazine was planned for three years before 
finally making its appearance. It was originally supposed to be 
a rotogravure supplement and finally appeared in newsprint . 


RADIO ROW x Duke Ellington has been approached by two major 
TV outfits with bids for shows but Duke insists he will hold out 
against these offers until TV provides ''the freedom that should 
be the due of every artist.'' Actually, Duke has appeared on TV 
only three times with Milton Berle, Ed Sullivan, and on Cavalcade 
of Bands . . . Louis Armstrong is doing a one-hour disc jockey 
show for the State Department's ''Voice of America.'' He spins 
platters and tells the story of jazz in Armstrong style . . .Lionel 
Hampton, Herb Jeffries, King Cole, and Count Basie have made five 
TV films each for the new Snader TV outfit on the West Coast which 
puts shows on films and then sells them to local stations . ‘ 
CBS is trying to line up Pearl Bailey for anewTV show .. . Ethel 
Waters claims her new stint on the Beulah TV show is the hardest 
work she has ever done. She has to get up at 7:00 in the morning 
and works until 5:30 in the afternoon. She said that she is glad 
to get back to the hit play, ''A Member of the Wedding'' so that she 


canrelax... uw 

STRICTLY BUSINESS ~*% White realtors in the South have begun 
to discover that Negro investments pay. In Miami private capital 
will construct a fifty-unit housing project fo for Negroes . 

New York State will soon crack down on insurance companies that 
pass by N Negro clients or charge them higher rates than whites . 

New Jersey' s third largest rug-cleaning business is run by a Negro 
couple in Bloomfield, New Jersey .. . Howard University is cur- 
rently engaged in a $17,000,000 building program. New units will 
include two women's dorms and an engineering building. Supervis- 
ing the projects are two Negro architects, Hilliard Robinson and 
Paul Williams ... 


CRYSTAL BALL ~*% Orson Welles will soon be linked romantically 
with a former Katherine Dunham dancer .. . Ethel Waters will be 


the most talked-about Negro entertainer in America in coming 
months because of her sensational new autobiography . . . Ralph 
Bunche will not stay in that Harvard University teaching job he's 
accepted beginning in Fall. He's too important for the govern- 
ment now that he's a Nobel Prize winner . . . William Warfield. 
hone get the coveted role of Joe in MGM's new film version of ''Shuw- 
boat. 
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Nicodemus, founded 73 years ago by ex-slave 
homesteaders, is Kansas’ only remaining Negro settlement 


OR tales of adventure and ro- 

mance, stories of brave and un- 

forgettable characters, Kansas 
has few peers. Spanish explorers, 
Indian fighters, anti-slavery battles, 
cattlemen-homesteader wars, famous 
gunfighters on both sides of the law, 
famous women—Kansas_ has _ had 
them all. The land of Buffalo Bill 
and Wild Bill Hickok is also the 
land of Carrie Nation and her hatchet 
battles against saloons. The home- 
state of Republican Alf Landon is 
also the homestate of Communist 
Earl Browder. 

So crammed is Kansas with excit- 
ing tales of places like Dodge City 
and Wichita and with stories about 
the building of railroads and the 
cattle drives of Texas longhorns that 
” often an exciting story is lost in the 
shuffle or dismissed in a sentence or 
two. Such a story is the saga of the 
Negro homesteaders who migrated to 
Kansas after the Civil War. 

It was a cool mid-September day in 
1877 when the small, panting and 
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PROMISED LAND 
IN KANSAS 


BY HERB NIPSON 


a 
puffing steam engine wheezed toa! 
stop in Ellis, Kansas, and the Rev. | f 
Silas M. Lee and his small flock de ¥ 
scended from the train. There were > £ 
seven families with Rev. Lee, about 
20 people, including several small f° 
children and Mrs. Charles Williams | 
who was eight months pregnant. gto 
Ellis, a typical western cattle 
founded only 10 years earlier, was 
now doing a booming business 
the railroad terminus for thousands | th 
of homesteaders who were rushingto 
western Kansas to take advantage of § ™ 
free government land. 
Reverend Lee was leading a small F kn 
group of homesteaders, but they were | *P 
like none the residents of raw, wild Lar 
Ellis had ever seen. They were ex [ tall 
slaves from Kentucky, Negroes who | ™ 
could no longer stand the 
tions and abuses of a Southland tom f 
with political strife and suffering wh 
economic depression. Following the F and 
advice of Benjamin ‘‘Pap’’ Singleton | slay 
(ex-slave who had escaped to the 


North before the Civil War), thf 
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| moving into the state. 
| ing, zealous to the point of fanati- 
_ «ism, this carpenter and cabinet maker 
_ who had made his home in Canada 
» and Detroit after his escape from 
slavery, traveled through Tennessee, 
\ Kentucky and Mississippi extolling 
_ the virtues of Kansas and assembling 


group had decided to migrate to the 
Promised Land of Kansas where 
land could be had for the taking and 
even a Negro ex-slave could find 
political freedom. 

These people had a dream. They 
were like the children of Israel fol- 
lowing Moses into the wilderness. 
In the prairie they would found a 
town, they would name it Nicodemus 
and that town would grow and pros- 
per. They would elect their own 
town officials and govern themselves. 
They would homestead the land 
around their town and establish a 
community that would attract others. 
In more ways than race they differed 
from the bulk of the homesteaders 
who wanted nothing more than a 
free 160 acres of land for a home. 

Reverend Lee’s group was not the 
only colony of ex-slaves in Kansas at 
this time, although his was the first 
to reach so far into the northwestern 
part of the state. For some reason 
not fully understood even today, 
Negroes migrated to Kansas by the 
thousands during the decade from 
1870 to 1880. At the time there 


_ were at least 11 all-Negro colonies 


scattered throughout the state. It is 
known that Singleton, the self- 
appointed proselyte for the Promised 
Land, was personally responsible for 
talking thousands of Negroes into 
Hard work- 
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and organizing homesteading parties 
to migrate there. 

In 1860 a census of Kansas showed 
only 625 free Negroes and two slaves 
in the entire state. By 1870 this 
number had increased to 17,108 and 
in the next 10 years the Negro popu- 
lation had more than doubled. 

Some believe that the popularity of 
Kansas during the late Reconstruction 
period was the result of the bitter 
fight put up by “Free Soilers” in the 
late 1850's to get Kansas admitted to 
the Union as a free state. Kansas 
and freedom became synonymous. 
The activities of the fighting aboli- 
tionist John Brown, a Kansas man, 
strengthened the symbolism. Men 
like Singleton furthered the popu- 
larity of the state and white real estate 
men, interested in getting the public 
lands settled in order to bring busi- 
ness and wealth to town sites, also 
urged Negroes to come to Kansas. 
And free land appealed to the ex- 
slaves, many of whom had no homes 
and no hope of owning them in the 
South. 

It was one of the white real estate 
men, a former Kentuckian by the 
name of W. R. Hill, who was chiefly 
responsible for Reverend Lee’s choice 
of location. Hill had settled in Gra- 
ham County and wanted more home- 
steaders to trek to this off-the-beaten- 
path land of opportunity. Just why 
he invited the Negro group is not 
certain. Some say he wanted political 
support and felt that he could rely 
upon these Negroes (some of whom 
he had known in Kentucky) to back 
up his political ambitions. Others, 
including men such as 90-year-old 
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Michael Shea 
Mrs. Effie Moore, 97, 
early Nicodemus settler. 


x 


Robert ‘‘Graves’” Scruggs who still 
lives in Graham County and who 
came to the colony in his late teens 
in 1878, looked upon Hill as a phil- 
anthropic friend who did all he could 
to help the Negroes because he want- 
ed to see them own their land and 
homes. 

Regardless of the reason, Hill per- 
suaded the Reverend and his group 
to come to northwest Kansas, and 
when they descended from the train 
in Ellis they were as near to their 
destination as the railroad could take 
them. Beyond the edges of the strag- 
gling, brawling town lay the prairie. 
There were no roads worthy of the 
name and the colonists still had 40 
miles to go. What little money that 
was left after paying for their trans- 
portation from Georgetown, went 
for freighters (huge prarie wagons 
pulled by horses, mules or oxen) to 
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carry their belongings to a site just 
north of the south fork of the Solo- 
mon river. 

The place was far from being the 
Promised Land that Singleton and 
Hill had led the settlers to expect. 
It is true that there were thousands 


of acres free for the homesteading, © 


but the land had the same drawbacks 
which had kept earlier settlers from 
making the barren prairies their 
home. Short, curly buffalo grass cov- 
ered the entire area with the excep- 
tion of the draws along the few 
stream beds where blue-stem grass 
grew tall and green. There were few 


trees from which to build homes, just © 
small clumps of willows and dwar! — 


cottonwood trees near the river. “You 
had to go almost to Stockton—20 
miles,” say old timers, “to get : 
switch big enough to ride a hors 
with.” 

With winter close at hand, ther 
was the problem of food and shelte. 


to be solved and tools were needed | 
to work the land. No group had | 
ever come to such a barren place more | 
poorly equipped to survive than this | 
group of ex-slaves who had little | 


more than faith in God. 
The most pressing problem was : 


home for the Charles Williams fam- 7 
ily for Mrs. Williams’ child would | 
The entire group 
pitched in and, taking a lesson from | 
the prairie dogs, dug a home in the | 
gtound and roofed it over with} 


soon be born. 


willow-brush and dirt. 


In this dugout, Henry Williams} 
was born on October 30, the fini} 
Now 
man of a well-preserved 74 yeats, 


child born in Nicodemus. 
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Henry Williams owns a 200 acre 
farm which he still operates with the 
help of one of his sons. 

There are two versions of why the 
name Nicodemus was selected for 
the little town. Rev. Austin M. 
Smith, a 77-year-old retired minister 
who just this past year completely 
built and finished a five room house 
by himself, says that the town is 
named after Nicodemus, ‘the leader 
of the Jews’’ in the Bible. Reverend 
Smith came to Nicodemus as a child 
in 1879 and his version may be the 
true one, but the other also has an 
authentic ring. It is that Nicodemus 
is named after the legendary Nico- 
demus who came to America on a 
slave ship and later purchased his 
freedom. Negro slaves sang about 
the African Nicodemus. The Kansas 
settlers also sang the song, adding 
their own chorus about “a good time 
coming, long time on the way.” 

The good times didn’t arrive until 
most of the original settlers were 


_ dead, however, and the town of Nico- 


demus never became the Utopia the 
founders had dreamed of. 

Reverend Lee’s little group worked 
hard that first fall to make survival 
through the winter possible. They 


_ had arrived too late in the year to 


plant crops and they had few guns 


_ with which to hunt antelope and the 
_ small game that lived on the prairies. 
_ The vast herds of buffalo had been 


killed off and they could not count 


q on the animals for food as had the 


Indians and railroad crews during the 


years preceding the settlement of 
Nicodemus. They couldn't even find 
| sufficient firewood. Mrs. Virginia 
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Hackett who still lives on a farm 
near the town, and who was about 
four or five years old when she ar- 
rived with her family in that first 
group of settlers, recalls the hardships 
they had to suffer. 

“We lived in a dugout,” she says. 
“We burned weeds and sunflower 
stalks and cow chips. We had a sod 
roof, ‘Rain today and leak tomorrow’ 
we used to say.” 

Sod roofs served as good shelter, 
holding off the water during a rain 
but the day after it would seep 
through and drip into the dugout. 
Mrs. Hackett recalls how her family 
trapped sparrows and prairie dogs for 
food and how her father, who got 
work in Stockton as a woodcutter, 
would walk the 20 miles from town 
with a sack of flour on his shoulders 
on a weekend so that his wife and 
children would have enough to eat. 

The first settlers had more than 
an unfriendly nature to battle in those 
first few years. The area had been 
cattleland before the coming of 
homesteaders and the cattlemen and 
cowboys resented intruders, both 
white and Negro. Although there is 
no record of a direct attack upon the 
ex-slaves, the white surveyor who had 
helped them get established was bush- 
whacked as he rode one night along 
a lonely road. His killers were never 
found, but it was taken for granted 
that cattlemen had shot him because 
of the help he had given the home- 
steaders. 

White settlers in the area, many of 
them from the South, also resented 
the Negroes. Again there was no 
direct action taken against them, but 
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there is the story that, blaming Hill 
for the Negroes’ presence, a group 
of whites attempted to lynch him, 
and that he was saved by hiding in 
a friend’s barn until nightfall when 
he escaped on horseback. 

Another version of the same story 
is that instead of whites it was a 
group of disgruntled Negroes who 
threatened to lynch Hill because he 
had painted a rosy picture of life in 
Kansas and persuaded them to leave 
their homes to come to a land of 
“rattlesnakes, gophers, droughts and 
grasshoppers.” 

It seems pretty definite that some- 
one did threaten Hill and that he left 
the area for some time. Later all 
seems to have been forgiven for the 
realtor returned to Graham County. 
Ten years after the founding of Nico- 
demus, Hill layed out a town in the 
center of the county which was named 
Hill City after him, and which be- 
came the county seat. 

Residents of Nicodemus survived 
the first winter primarily because the 
men traveled to nearby towns (any- 
thing within 50 miles was “‘nearby’’) 
and got jobs as laborers, hotel work- 
ers, railroad construction men or any- 
thing else which would help them 
to get money for food for their fam- 
ilies and equipment to farm their 
homesteads for the next year. 

In March of 1878 the original 
colony was joined by what is known 
as the Second Nicodemus Colony— 
over 300 Negroes from eastern Kan- 
sas, Tennessee, and Kentucky who 
had heard of the establishing of the 
townsite. With this second group of 
colonists came Graves Scruggs on an 
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emigrant train which he said “looked 
like a mile long—them Negroes 
brought so much with them.” 

With the arrival of this additional 
manpower, Nicodemus began to grow 
and prosper. By 1888 it had a print- 


ing shop, hotels, barber shops, stores, 7 
schools and churches, 


two hotels, 
Some of the buildings were of sod 
and some of the small outfits still 
used dugouts, but most of the stores, 
hotels and churches were built of a 
white native stone that is so soft that 


it can be cut with a saw, so durable | 
that several of the buildings of the 7 
1880's are still in good condition | 


with the exception of the woodwork. 


The town had attracted a doctor and | 
a lawyer and had a population of | 
It looked as | 
though, despite all the hardships, the | 
dream of Reverend Lee was coming | 


around 600 persons. 


true. 


The arrival of the second colony | 
did not mean the end of emigration | 
to Nicodemus. In the years immedi- 
ately following and even up until | 
1905 Negro families continued to | 
come although not in numbers great | 
enough to offset the loss caused by F 
those who had given up and gone | 
back to their homes or moved tof 


other locations. 


In 1879 the settlement gained its F 
most colorful resident when Samuel F 
Garland, former Indian scout and 
buffalo hunter who had earlier settled F 
in Wyandotte, Kansas, decided to > 


move his family to Nicodemus. 


Garland was an adventurous, hand: 
some and independent young man > 
who knew how to take care of him 
self. He is reported to have been 
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born in slavery in Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, and brought to Arkansas 
by his master when only four years 
old. His daughter, Mrs. Eugenia 
Alexander of Nicodemus, says that 
he was freed when about 18 years 
old and that by 1867 was in the army 
serving as an Indian scout in western 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. Gar- 
land was with the army for three 
years spending most of his time in 
the vicinity of Fort Hays and Fort 
Dodge helping protect railroad crews 
who were stretching steel rails across 
the prairie. 

His son Will Garland, now 73 
and also living in Nicodemus, re- 
members the thrilling tales his father 
told him about early pioneering days 
on the plains. He tells of the time 
Sam was out with a small party of 
scouts when they were attacked by 
a band of Indians. Vastly outnum- 
bered the scouting party fled toward 
Fort Dodge, the Indians in hot pur- 
suit. A shot creased Garland’s head 
and he fell from his horse. Even 


F the Indians thought him dead for 
_ they rode on in pursuit of the rest 


of the party. When Sam recovered 
consciousness he found himself alone 
on the prairie, weak from loss of 


blood. Fortunately his horse, unin- 


jured, was grazing nearby. Sam had 
trained the animal to come when he 
whistled. Summoning the horse, he 


_ quickly struggled astride and set off 
» for Fort Dodge. By using back trails 
: and all his scouting caution, he 
_ eluded the Indians and got back safe- 
_ ly to the fort. 


When Sam Garland brought his 


_ family to Nicodemus, the buffalo had 
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almost disappeared from the plains. 
Graves Scruggs says that he saw two 
when he was a youngster and that 
the cowboys reported that there was 
still a herd of eight in the vicinity. 
But Garland could tell of riding for 
miles and seeing nothing but buffalo 
and of how the white men had 
slaughtered them by the millions for 
the hides and for meat. 

But despite the fact that Nico- 
demus started out as a town of much 
promise it seems that fate was against 
it. Homesteaders were forced to 
borrow money in order to farm. 
Usually the money came from banks 
and money lenders from as far away 
as New York City and the farmer 
who could not meet his mortgage 
payments soon lost his land. One 
old settler says that he once farmed 
land upon which three men held 
mortgages. A part was mortgaged to 
a banker in Michigan, another part 
to one in Kansas City and the third 
mortgage was held by a bank in 
Washington, D. C. 

‘Crops were poor and every time it 
looked as if the farms might produce 
a good harvest, droughts, grasshop- 
per invasions, prairie fires, hail or 
tornadoes would bring disaster. The 
entire 36 square miles of Nicodemus, 
once owned by Negroes, gradually 
began to pass into the hands of 
white owners. 

The biggest blow to the town itseif 
came in 1888 when the Union Pa- 
cific selected a route several miles to 
the south of town for a branch rail- 
road line. Prairie towns depend upon 
the railroads and few have grown 
which the railroads bypassed. Henry 
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Williams claims that Nicodemus resi- 
dents could possibly have gotten the 
railroad if they had all brought pres- 
sure to bear. But at that time a man 
visited the town and told them that 
he was surveying a route for an ex- 
tension of the Missouri Pacific from 
Stockton. He made all kinds of 
promises and even loaned money to 
some of the residents. Feeling se- 
cure that the Missouri Pacific was 
coming, the people of Nicodemus did 
not go out of their way to get the 
Union Pacific. The Missouri Pacific 
never made it and Nicodemus began 
to decline. 

The Negroes of Nicodemus can 
point with pride to their political 
successes in the early days. E. P. Mc- 
Cabe served two terms as the state 
auditor for Kansas from 1885 to 
1889, becoming the first resident, 
white or Negro, from Graham Coun- 
ty to hold a state office. He was also 
the first Negro to be elected to a 
state office in a northern state. 

The settlers had come to Kansas 
for political freedom and they usually 
made use of their right to vote. They 
elected their own township officials 
and after Graham County was or- 
ganized (a Nicodemus resident, Abe 
Hall, took the census which proved 
that the area had enough property 
and population to become a separate 
county) the Nicodemus Township 
voters proved a powerful political 
factor in the county. Negroes have 
served as county clerk, county com- 
missioner, clerk of the district court 
and three different Negro lawyers 
have been elected to the office of 
county attorney. 
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After being by-passed by the rail- 
roads Nicodemus declined. Busi- 
nesses which had been established 
began to fail and others moved away. 
The population of the town began 
to decrease and the dream of the 
settlers of a Utopia in the west began 
to fade. 

But the dream is not dead. Nico- 
demus did not die. Out on the 
western prairies and five miles from 
a paved road, the. little town of 
Nicodemus still lives. There are al- 
most no businesses there and only 
about 14 families live on the town- 
site. But there is still a school and 
there are two churches. There is also 


a postoffice and there is a place to | 


buy gas. There are no grocery stores, 
drugstores, hardware stores, doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, street lights or tele- 
phones. But while the town has 
declined to almost nothing, the farm- 
ers who managed to stick it out are 
beginning to prosper. 

After 73 years of labor on the 
plains, old settlers like 97-year-old 


Mrs. Effie Moore who came out with | 
the first colony, are seeing their sons | 


and grandsons and even great grand: 
sons become owners of land com: 
pletely free of debt. The contrary 
fate that kept them down even 
through the 1930’s when disastrous 
dust storms almost ruined those who 
had managed to hold on that long, 
seems to have had a change of heart. 
During the past decade the farms 
have produced good crops at a time 
when the price of wheat remained 
high. Wheat is the heart of Kansas 


and good wheat has meant the salva | 


tion of Nicodemus. ‘Negro farmers 
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still own over half the total acreage 
in Nicodemus Township. Altogether 
they have clear title to more than 
12,000 acres of good wheat, corn and 
pasture land. Even more than that, 
the farmers are possessed of a fierce 
pride in their land and in the prog- 
ress they have made. They are not 
the kind who give up easily. The 
past 70 years have weeded out the 
weaklings and the faint-of-heart. 
One’ farmer in discussing the dust 
bowl period of depression days said 
that he had heard that the dust bowl 
era might return: “If it does,” he 
said. ‘We can wait it out just like 
we did last time. We won't give up.” 

And there is still the dream of the 
area’s developing into a_ prairie 
Utopia. 

William Garland, the 73-year-old 
son of the old Indian scout, still has 
faith in Nicodemus: “We need busi- 
ness men who are willing to take a 
chance. This is rich country. The 
wheat is good and the land is rich. 


Get water in here like they do with 
the big dams out West and we can 
grow almost anything. And there are 
good natural resources. Under the 
ground we have resources that have 
never been touched. I’m too old to 
do much now but talk. It’s up to 
the young men to come out here and 
really help us develop this land.” 
While some might be inclined to 
look upon Garlands talk as the senti- 
mental dreaming of an old pioneer, 
developments in the past few years 
show that he might be right. Nico- 
demus is now almost surrounded by 
one of the newest and most produc- 
tive oil fields in the country. There 
are producing wells within a radius 
of 15 miles from Nicodemus and 
despite the fact that the six or eight 
wells already drilled in Nicodemus 
Township have proven dry, geologists 
insist that it is only a matter of time 
before oil will be struck in the area. 
Nicodemus may yet prove that 
Reverend Silas M. Lee was right. 


Hold That Hat! 


ON A WINDY DAY IN CHICAGO a woman held her hat 
with both hands while her skirt blew higher and higher about her 


knees. 


In response to the frank curious glances of two men loung- 


ing at a corner, she just as frankly commented, without loosening 
the double grip on her hat: 

“Gentlemen, what you are looking at is 40 years old. What I 
am hanging onto is brand new!” 
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This is the tense, exciting story 
of a white pianist in a Negro band 
and a band leader who hates whites 


BLACK WATER BLUES 


BY MONTY CULVER 


Reprinted from Atlantic Monthly 


Each year the Atlantic Monthly awards prizes for the best story, essay, and 
poem which have been produced in those college classes using the Atlantic in 
their English composition. The prize-winning short story for 1949 is by 
Monty Culver, who wrote it in his senior year at the University of Pittsburgh 
and under the friendly stimulus of his teacher, Mr. Edwin L. Peterson. Ada 
McCormick, without knowing of the Atlantic prize, recognized the merit of 
BLACK WATER BLUES, bought it, released it to be an Allantic "'First,” and 
will publish it in Letter, her magazine of research and recognition in Tucson. 


IS name was Rohrs. They called 


him the Lion, of course; they 

could not be expected to do 
much else. The name was out there 
with the others, on the big poster by 
the box office: Bump Roxy and his 
Famous Blue Band. Featuring Adelia 
Roxy, Step-Up Tate, “The Lion” 
Rohrs. 

He sat in front of the dimly lighted 
hall and chorded lightly with long 
knobby fingers on 88 keys. The hall 
was beginning to fill. Couples strag- 
gled through the door, circling timid- 
ly around the vastness of the bare 
dance floor, staring at the young white 
. man who sat on the piano stool. A 
few were young: tall Negroes in 
high-hitched pants and _ bulging 
shoulder pads; girls in gay dresses, 
giggling up at their grinning escorts. 
But most of the early comers were the 
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older folks, who came to listen only 
and not to dance. They came before 
eight o'clock to get the choice seats 
underneath or at the ends of the foot- 
lights. Often they sat without mov- 
ing for the whole five or six hours, 
tapping their shoes along with the 
big bass, flashing grins that gleamed 
weirdly in their black and brown 
faces. 

The Lion Rohrs sat alone on the 
big stage, playing gently, quietly, to 
the early comers. He had learned 
that it took the Negroes a little time 
to get used to the idea of a white 
man playing in a colored man’s band. 
He usually managed to get up on the 
stage while the others were unpack- 
ing the paraphernalia. 

He looked up from the keyboard 
and into the eyes of a staring young 
couple across the lights. He grinned 
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at them—a savage grin, a grin of joy 
born of the chords that chortled un- 
der the long hands. And the couple 
gtinned back. 

He pressed the loud pedal and did 
a sudden trick in the bass, watching 
an older couple sitting near the stage. 
As they jerked their heads up, he 
winked at them, into their startled 
faces, and heard their laughter, clear 
and relieved, 

Tonight a few white men were out 
there to listen. That would be a 
nuisance. Bump Roxy hated to play 
to white men. But there was no sense 
worrying about it now. 

Bump strode from the wings, nod- 
ding curtly to Rohrs. Stagehands fol- 
lowed him on and began setting up 
the traps on the platform in center 
stage. 
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Jay Jackson 


“Here sits the Lion, warmin’ up 
the audience,” said Sam Lester. The 
others straggled in: Hadley the num- 
ber one horn man, LeRoy Bunner 
with his guitar, Clarence Jackson, the 
incomparable Step-Up Tate. Tate and 
Willie Shepherd stopped beside the 
Lion. He cocked an eyebrow at them 
and rolled the treble playfully. 

“M-m, mm,” Willie sighed. “That 
Lion, you just never know what he’s 
gonna do next.” 

“Lion, he don’t know what he'll 
do his damn self.” Step-Up chuckled 
and touched Rohrs lightly on the arm 
before moving away. 

It was funny, the Lion thought, 
funny how easy it was to get along 
—with everybody but Bump, at least. 
All you had to do was smile most of 
the time and play music all the time. 
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The music was the thing, of course; 
it sometimes thawed even Bump 
Roxy’s scowling distrust. He had sold 
himself to Bump by sitting on a piano 
stool and touching the keys as he 
talked. 

‘Man, it wouldn’t work,” Bump 
had said. “It wouldn’t work at all. I 
ain't taking on no white man... . 
Man, play some more. Play that damn 
thing some more.” 

Rohrs looked up at Bump, sitting 
up on the high chair behind the traps, 
the sticks in his hands. Oh, Lord! 
thought the Lion, for Bump was glar- 
ing across the lights at the little knot 
of white men in the near corner of 
the floor. Most of them were all 
right—kids, college kids maybe, who 
paid their way into a colored dance 
hall to hear the music they wore out 
on records. But a couple of them, 
big smirking men in sport coats, 
looked mean. The lights distorted 
their faces, but Rohrs could see the 
coats and the sport shirts with the 
tight-buttoned, long-pointed collars— 
the uniform of the toughs. 

It was bad enough when there were 
just decent white men out there for 
Bump to glare at. A couple of mean 
ones might spoil the whole show. 
They might make cracks at Adelia, 
and that would really be something. 
Bump usually tolerated a white audi- 
ence, but it was different when his 
wife came into it. He had raised a lot 
of sand in St. Louis when a white 
man had just whistled at his wife. 
And he had snapped at the Lion for a 
week afterward. 

The Lion watched Bump grip the 
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sticks. Bump Roxy was a great drum- 
mer and a great musician. He told 
them when they overdid it or under- 
did it; he mapped the order of the 
solos. He held the band together. 

It was worth holding together, the 
Blue Band. They were one of the few 
low-down outfits left in the country, 
perhaps the only great one. To Rohrs 
they were a way of life. He had left 
home to play piano against his 
family’s wishes. When he joined the 
Blue Band, a year ago, he had written 
of it to his father. There had been 
no reply. 

He watched Bump drop his eyes 
to the drums, touch the sticks to the 
snare. The muttering roll grew slow- 
ly, rising, fading, then higher still. 
Rohrs, although he had heard the 
theme a thousand times, held his 
breath until he heard the alto wail, 
the shuddering note of Step-Up’s 
break. 

It was a loafer for the Lion, noth- 
ing but rhythm and a couple of quick 
breaks. He glared from Adelia’s 
empty chair to the wings, wondering 


‘where she was, what the hell she was 


doing. Bump always got sore when 
she was late getting on, and Bump 
would be sore tonight as it was, with 
those two nasty-looking white fellows 
out there. Besides, she had to do I 
Ain't Necessarily So in the first set. 

Then, while he worried, Adelia 
came. She glided out of the shadows 
of the wings in her bold red gown, 
dazzling band and audience with her 
smile. The dance hall sighed. 

And she spoiled Bump’s big drum 
break. She walked on and grabbed at 
the eyes and minds of the audience 
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just when they should have been fixed 
on the wooden blur over the tomtoms. 
The Lion thought, I wonder if she 
did that on purpose. 

As she sat down, someone in the 
white corner whistled. Bump jerked 
his head up and stared dead-pan over 
the lights. Rohrs heard Clarence Jack- 
son's finger stumble on the big fid- 
dle. 

They played a couple of pops for 
the dancers, and it was time for I¢ 
Ain't Necessarily So—the bawl of 
Hadley’s muted trumpet, Lester's 
slim clear notes on the clarinet. And 
Adelia with her head bent a little to 
one side, Adelia calling to the lovers 
in her husky voice. When she finished 
and the band started another dance 
tune, she came and stood by the piano. 
As the saxes played, she leaned down 
and gave the Lion that brilliant smile. 

“How was I?” she asked. ‘‘Better 
than usual ?” 

“There’s nothing better than your 
usual,” he replied, and she laughed 
and touched his shoulder. Even as 
she did it, as the brown hand rested 
there for a second, he saw her eyes 
flicker over his head, up to Bump on 
the high chair, looking for a reaction. 

Damn it, Rohrs thought, I wish 
she'd cut that out. He gets sore at me 
often enough as it is. Aloud he said, 
“Why don’t you put that thing 
away 

“What thing?” 

“That needle you're stickin’ in him 
all the time,” Rohrs said. She giggled, 
and he grinned at her. He went on, 
“No kidding, you better lay off him. 
There’s a couple guys out front he 
don’t seem to like the looks of.” 
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“He just frets about them on ac- 
count of me,” she said. “If he ain't 
got sense enough to know better, let 
him worry.” 

She walked away and sat down in 
her chair; it stood at the end nearest 
the white corner, the Lion noticed. 
He shook his head, worrying. 

He had been warned about that 
situation when he first joined the 
band. On the night of his first trip 
with them, he had ridden alone in 
the coupe with Sam Lester. He had 
asked questions by the dozen, any- 
thing about the band that came into 
his head. And naturally he asked 
about Adelia. 

“Bump and Adelia married?” 

Lester looked sidewise at him. 
“Yeah, they’re married. That’s a good 
thing for you to remember.” 

“Jesus! Do I look like forgetting 
it?” 

“Lots of white men do,” Lester 
grunted. ‘Lots of white men come to 
hear the band try to make her forget 
it. Lots of colored men, too. We had 
a horn player once, tried to fool 
around with Adelia. Bump damn 
near kill that man. Hard to tell what 
he’d do to a white man. Damn if I 
ever want to see.” 

Rohrs had remembered that. He 
was friendly when he talked to Ade- 
lia, but he only did it when he had 
to, and he was always careful to avoid 
giving any impression of talking 
confidentially to her. Even then, 
Bump sometimes resented it. 

Clarence Jackson once told the 
Lion that Bump had a sister who ran 
off with a white man. That would ex- 
plain a lot. If Adelia knew that, she 
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ought to have more sense than to dog 
him all the time. 

Another time Step-Up Tate had 
said, “That man crazy about that 
woman. He ought to tell her so more 
often.” The Lion was still thinking 
about that as they wound up the fox 
trot. Bump Roxy shoved a handker- 
chief across his scowling face. He sat 
staring at the drums. 

Rohrs was suddenly concerned. 
Bump always wanted to play loud 
when he was mad; he liked to hit the 
drums as he would hit the heads 
of the whistling white men; he liked 
to hear the horns open up and blast, 
maybe blow the leering faces off the 
floor. 

That was all right, but they weren't 
in shape to blast. It was nine o'clock 
and they had nothing but a few dance 
numbers behind them. They would 
blow their brains out on anything like 
High Low Jack or Shattered Slum- 
x 

Bump lifted his head and called it. 
“Shattered Slumber.” 

The Lion said, “Hold it now.” He 
slid off the stool, grinning, seeing 
the startled faces of the band staring 
up at Bump. When he stood by the 
drums, he said, “Man, you know bet- 
ter than that.” 

“Goddamn st, Lion. . .” 

‘Man, it ain’t ready, it ain’t ripe,” 
the Lion went on. “We ain't ready 
and the audience ain’t ready. You got 
to build up to a thing like that. You 
know that.” It was true; the boys 
would kill themselves and the audi- 
ence wouldn’t give a damn. 

“That's right, Bump,” Sam Lester 
said. ““You know that.” 
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“I figured it was Lion’s time,” 
Bump said lamely. There was a long 
piano solo in Shattered Slumber. “| 
figured it was Lion’s time for a big 
one. Everybody else had one.” 

“Crosstown, then,” said the Lion. 
“Crosstown, if it’s my time. It’s too 
early for the other.” 

Bump’s face was sullen. Rohrs 
grinned at him and said confidential- 
ly, “Man, we can’t all warm up as 
quick as you do.” 

He walked away, chuckling at the 
relief in the faces of Hadley and Step- 
Up, winking at Willie Shepherd. He 
wondered how mad Bump would be. 

They played the Crosstown Blues. 
Nobody would ruin himself on mel- 
ancholy Crosstown, but it was some- 
thing, just the same. The horns 
started: Hadley, Step-Up, and Lester, 
in turn, wailing the mournful one-bar 
phrase, then together. They held one, 
cut it off. 

The Lion broke, with tingling 
chords. He talked to Step-Up for a 
while, piano and sax alternating and 
then mixing in dialogue. There were 
little appreciative chortles from the 
faces that crowded each other and 
peered over the edge of the stage. 

The horns swept it up again and 
carried a chorus, fading, dying into 
silence. Bump took a rimshot. The 
Lion rolled one, high on the key- 
board, held it, did tricks with it. He 
broke it, walked his hand down the 
board. With the left he reached deep 
down for the boogie bass. 

They said that the Lion had it; 
everyone who knew, who had ever 
heard him, said so. He had the touch, 
they said: the touch of the great ones 
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that had gone before; the touch that 
twitched the muscles and boiled the 
blood. There is music that can grow 
only of the love of music, and its 
greatest and supreme thrill is in its 
playing. This the Lion knew. 

He gave it back to the horns, and 
the yells at the solo’s end drowned 
even the trumpet. He wiped sweat 
from the corners of his eyes and 
swiveled on the stool to watch the 
boys finish it up. As his head swung, 
he saw the ugly smiles on the faces 
of the two white men who stared 
up at Adelia. 


It was midnight, fourth intermis- 
sion time. The Lion, alone, leaned 
against the wall outside the stage door 
and watched the rain drizzling into 
the alley. It pattered in the puddles 
and dribbled from the roof’s edge 
over his head. He knew that the pud- 
dles were dirty, black with the soot 
and grime of the mill town, and he 
grinned, singing his song to himself. 


I wake up in the mornin’ 

Black water drippin from the eaves 
I wake up in the mornin’ 

Black water drippin from the eaves 
It's runnin in the gutters 

Soakin down the grass and leaves 


Bump Roxy said, “Move youh god- 
damn chair!” 

The Lion jerked away from the 
wall. The voice was so close that he 
was sure it spoke to him, but when 
he looked around the edge of the 
door he saw Bump and Adelia in the 
tiny vestibule. 

“What you talking about?” said 
Adelia. 
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“You hear what I say. I say move 
that goddamn chair!” 

“Why should 1?” 

“You know why. You know I 
don’t like them men lookin’ at you,” 
Bump said. His fingers clenched. 

“What harm that do you?” 

“That's all right. I don’t like the 
way you look at them, either!” 

“How can you tell how I look 
when you sittin’ up there behind 
me?” Adelia was angry now, Rohrs 
realized. ‘You talk like you crazy. In 
the first place, I move my chair, those 
men move right with me if they want 
to. In the second place, I can’t move 
my chair anywhere without sittin’ 
right in front of somebody. You must 
be out youh head.” 

She stalked back toward the stage. 
Bump, following, yelled, “And stay 
away from that goddamn Lion, too!” 

Rohrs shook his head. He thought 
of Step-Up saying, “Crazy about her. 
Ought to tell her so more often.’’ He 
shrugged and walked back to the 
stage, flopping his hands loosely from 
the wrists, wriggling and drooping 
the fingers, trying to relax them. The 
last set was coming up. 

The last set was the big one. It was 
mostly their own stuff, and it was all 
what they loved to play. The fox-trot- 
ters had heard their last ballad, and 
they knew it; they moved from the 
edges of the hall and crowded toward 
the stage. 

The last set had Shattered Slumber 
—the shouting horns, the thunder of 
the drums, the hilarious vocal dia- 
logue between Jackson and Shepherd. 

The last set had Basement Stuff, and 
High Low Jack, and Adelia singing 
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the haunting Ride On. The crowd 
gulped it and howled for more. They 
groped over the edge of the stage 
with their hands, trying to pull more 
music from the grinning, sweating 
players. 

Bump did a specialty. Rohrs turned 
and watched admiringly. That man is 
great, he thought, great enough that 
this white-audience business is going 
to hurt him some day... . 

It was time for Adelia’s last song, 
The Man I Love. Hadley stood up 
and scatted it, and the bawl of the 
trumpet filled the hall, made the Lion 
shiver. And Adelia sang. 

The guitar carried the accompani- 
ment alone, and the Lion had turned 
to look. Oh, Jesus! he thought... . 

She was singing it at the toughs, 
at the two leering white men who 
stood directly below her. She swayed 
her body, and smiled and flicked her 
eyes at the two men. 

This is going to be bad, the Lion 
thought as he had to swing back to 
the piano. This is going to be hell. 

And when, at the end of the num- 
ber, he fearfully turned again, what 
he saw was so unexpected that he 
literally rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. The two men were gone. 

He didn’t have much time to won- 
der about it. Bump called them into 
a huddle. He was wet all over; he 
wiped his eyes and cheeks as he 
“talked. “Now Black Water,” he said 
hoarsely. “Black Water, and then we 
got to slack it off. We got to tone it 
down or they'll never let us out of 
here.” 

Black Water Blues was the Lion’s 
favorite specialty. He had written it 
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himself, and it was a little poetry, and 
a lot of sadness, and all the old-time 
blues scheme and rhythm. It was the 
only thing he ever sang. He was no 
Cab Calloway, but he carried a tune 
well enough, and he could put the 
mourning in his voice. 


Black water is somethin’ 
Lord that I sure do hate 
Black water is somethin’ 
That 1 sure do hate 

Fortune teller told me 

Black water gonna be my fate 


He stroked the keyboard and lis- 
tened to the soft play of the band. 
The thing was his and theirs at the 
same time. They had taken it in; they 
played it happily, lovingly. And the 
audience strained forward over the 
lights. 


I wake up in the mornin’ 
Black water in my bed 

I go to eat my breakfast 
Black water in my bread 
Well I believe 

Believe I better go my way 
Black water gonna haunt me 
Until my dying day 


I had myself a woman 

She liked to dress in red 

I found her in black water 
Found her lyin’ dead 

Well I believe 

Believe I'll go far far away 
Black water gonna dog me 
Until that judgment day 


The crowd yelled and clapped. The 
boys were grinning. Jackson leaned 
over and hit him on the back. Rohrs 
gave LeRoy the flat-hand sign of ap- 
proval for the guitar solo. It was all 
good: the joy of playing it and the 
sadness of hearing it; the way the 
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crowd clapped and the boys grinned. 
A stagehand stood in the wings, 
trying to get Adelia’s attention. She 
heard his whisper and walked to him. 
He said something, pointing offstage, 
and she nodded and went off, out of 
sight. The Lion watched her go out, 
wondering. 

They played three more, quietly 
and sweetly, tapering-off tunes to 
calm the audience so that they could 
quit. Then it was closing time, theme 
time, and Adelia had not returned. 
Bump was scowling again. The Lion 
shook his head in disgust. She was 
going too far, not being on stage at 
theme time. 

The drums rolled again, and Step- 
Up broke. He had finished, and Had- 
ley was standing, when the terrified 
face of the stagehand appeared over 
the piano. ‘Man! Man, there’s trou- 
ble!’ He was almost crying. 

“What's wrong?” 

“End it! End it, man, quick!” 

“Start the curtain down,” said the 
Lion, and called out, in the singsong, 
syncopated voice that they used for 
communicating during numbers, 
"Knock it off, right now! There’s 
trouble brewin’ !” 

They stared at him, but Hadley cut 
the solo, and they blew the final blare 
as the curtain fell. 

Then everything happened fast. 
The stagehand cried out, “I didn’t 
mean nothin’! I didn’t know nothin’ 
was wrong!’ and the manager, 
calmer, said, ‘“Mistuh Roxy, I’m 
afraid youh wife hurt bad.” 

Then they all charged off and were 
in time to see two stagehands carry- 


ing Adelia through the hall backstage 
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—Adelia with her red gown torn 
mostly off, and what was left smeared 
and dripping with the dirty water 
from the alley; Adelia crying in little 
gasps of amazement and horror. . . . 

Bump Roxy roared and the stage- 
hand gibbered and the manager 
soothed; a doctor followed the bearers 
into a dressing room, and Bump 
plunged after them. 

“Two white men,” the guilty stage- 
hand babbled to the frozen band. 
“Two white men told me ask Mrs. 
Roxy come out ‘n’ autograph .. .” 

“You know you hadn't ought to do 
nothin’ like that!” 

“T didn’t know nothin’ was wrong! 
They gimme five dollahs. Jesus, I 
didn't know nothin’ was wrong!” 
The manager guided him gently 
away. 

There was an old piano in the end 
of the tiny hallway, near the dressing- 
room door. The Lion sat heavily on 
the stool. A stack of folding chairs 
was heaped against the wall; the band 
opened them and sat down, lined 
along the hall, waiting for the door 
to open. 

Rohrs was staring at the keyboard 
when someone touched his arm. Le- 
Roy Bunner’s face was grave. “You 
better get out of here, man.” 

The Lion shook his head. 

“Lion, you crazy. Don't you know 
what them men done to Adelia? It 
ain’t gonna be safe out here for no 
white man.” 

“You might be right,” said the 
Lion. He touched the keys softly, 
hit a B-flat chord. 

“I tell you that man like to kill 
somebody,” LeRoy said. He looked 
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around for support. 

“Let him be,” Step-Up said. “The 
Lion, maybe he know what he’s do- 
in’. 

“Bump gonna go for the first white 
man he sees!”’ 

“That's all right,” the Lion said. 
“This way he won't have to go out 
in the street and chase one.” Old 
Step-Up, he thought, he sees it, he 
sees it like I do. He started to play 
quietly. He took a simple, four-note 
walking bass figure and worked over 
it gently, playing sadness. LeRoy 
looked around, licked his lips, and 
then sat down. 

The Lion played, waiting. 

It was for Bump, so that he 
wouldn’t go raging the streets and 
get arrested. But it was for more 
than that; Rohrs knew it and Step- 
Up had seen it. It was for the great 
Bump Roxy, who might never be able 
to face another white audience if this 
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wasn’t handled right. It was for the 
music: for Crosstown and Shattered 
Slumber, and the Black Water Blues 
that might never be played again; 
for the grins and flat-hand signs when 
they finished one. It was for Adelia, 
and for himself. It was for Bump 
Roxy and his Blue Band. 

He did not look up when the door 
opened and the footsteps came out 
slowly and then stopped. He heard 
Bump move toward him, felt him 
standing directly behind. He made 
himself stay loose when the huge 
hand touched his shoulders and the 
back of his neck. 

The hand did not move; it lay there 
gently. He did not let himself sigh; 
he sat and played the blues. He did 
not look up even when the hand be- 
gan to tremble and he heard the ugly, 
harsh sobs. 

The chords rippled the stillness 


of the room. 
Copyright, 1950, Ada McCormick 


A FARMER, in great need of extra hands at haying time, finally 
asked Ezra Jones, the town’s laziest man, if he would help him out. 

“What'll you pay?” asked Jones. 

“I'll pay what you're worth,” replied the farmer. 

Jones scratched his head a minute, then announced decisively: 
“Nope! Don’t think I wanna work for that.” 


J.E.S., Classmate 
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‘MILESTONES 
IN NEGRO HISTORY 


N THE first day of January, 1863, President Abraham Lincoln issued 
his now famous Emancipation of Proclamation declaring that hence- 
forth slaves shall be forever free. 

Refusing to yield to the great pressure brought to bear upon him at the 
outbreak of the War between the States, the President steadily opposed the 
extention of the nefarious practice into new territory, but repeated in his 
inaugural address his oft-made statement that he did not wish to interfere 
where slavery already existed. 

At first Lincoln insisted that he was trying only to save the Union, not to 
free the slaves, but with the North becoming increasingly insistent that slavery, 
the chief cause of secession, must go, and with the war going badly for the 
Union, he reversed his stand. Fearing that his decision might appear to be 
an act of desperation, President Lincoln waited for the first sign of victory. 
On September 22, 1862, five days after Lee's defeat at Antietam, Lincoln 
issued,a preliminary proclamation stating that if the seceded states did not 
lay down their arms and return to the Union by the first day of the new year, 
as Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy, he would free the slaves. 

The Proclamation effected only the slaves in territory still in rebellion, 
and because the freedmen were reluctant to leave their masters during the 
course of the war, was said to be of little military importance. It was not 
until December 18, 1865, when the Thirteenth Amendment went into effect, 
that slavery was abolished in some of the slave states which remained in the 
Union. 
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Europe has been criticising America’s racial policy 


for the past 300 years 


THE WORLD WATCHES 
AMERICA’S RACISM 


BY ROI OTTLEY | 


UROPE’S beating criticism of 
the way Negroes are treated in 
the U.S., has startled the na- 

tion’s white people—particularly as 
this criticism seemingly is reaching 
the proportions of a deluge today. 
Echoes are being heard in the halls 
of the United Nations, with acous- 
tics in every place where skins are 
colored. Leaders in the white com- 
munity, extending in racial philoso- 
phy from Eleanor Roosevelt to the 
most backward parochial politicians 
of the South, are astonished by the 
angry tone, even indeed by racial 
criticism at all. Negroes themselves 
have greeted Europe’s attack with the 
enthusiasm given a first-born. 

But this development is not a 
brand new thing—in fact, to put this 
development into correct perspective, 
Europeans have long been alert to the 
“condition of the Negro in America. 


ROI OTTLEY is author of New World 
A’Coming and an ex-war correspondent. 
His third book about Negroes in Europe, 
which promises to be most controversial, 
is due off the press early in 1951. 
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For nearly three centuries travelers, 
statesmen and priests came to these 


shores and reported what they saw in a 


literally thousands of books, pam- 
phlets, tracts, orations and newspa- 
per articles and word-of-mouth. The 
moral indignation aroused in Europe 
was tremendous and arrayed the first- 
rate minds against American racial- 
ism. Consequently, today’s outburst 
is a mere extension of 300 years of 
disgust and revulsion with racial folk- 
ways in America. 

Negro slavery was Europe's first in- 
dictment of American racial ways. 
The English, ironically enough, were 
among the first who railed and 
scolded Americans. But this was a 
luxury the English could afford—they 
already had freed the Negro slaves 
in Britain (1772). The English Abo- 
litionist Society, led by Lord Wil. 
berforce and Thomas Clarkson, had 
industriously prepared public opinion 
—Prime Minister Pitt even en 
couraged Wilberforce to sponsor 4 
Parliamentary proposal to abolish 
slave-trading. By 19th Century, 
English abolitionists were in full cry 
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against Negro slavery in the U.S. 

English style, the propaganda had 
a romantic twist—Negro slaves were 
portrayed as “noble blacks,” usually 
African princes, held captive by the 
brutality of their inferiors, low-born 
Americans. The popular picture of 
American slave-trading had a vora- 
cious shark trailing a slave ship, ready 
to devour hapless blacks thrown over- 
board. Ex-slaves, with English pomp 
and circumstance, were taken on 
sweeping Continental tours to stimu- 
late pro-abolitionist sentiment. 

When ex-slave Moses Roper ar- 
rived in England his public appear- 
ance in Hull was advertised thus: 
“He will given an account of his per- 
sonal experiences of slavery as it now 
exists in the U.S.A., and will in the 
course of his lecture, exhibit several 
Instruments of Torture—Facsimiles 
and etc.” Ex-slave Josiah Henson, 
model for Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom, was exhibited to Queen 
Victoria as the first Negro slave to 
enter England! 

English travelers, sure in the 
knowledge that in England ‘‘a dark 
complexion is a passport to kindness 
and liberality,” went to the U.S. in 
an unending stream and reported 
back to their countrymen the white 
American’s universal loathing for 
blacks. For example, E. S. Abdy, 
who arrived in the U.S. in 1831, said 
“Tt was painful to observe the studied 
manner in which white and colored 
children were separated and distin- 
guished from each other, as if moral 
improvement could be promoted in 
either by encouraging pride and in- 
flicting humiliation.” 
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When he inquired as to why the 
children were not given equal treat- 
ment, a member of his party returned 
with ‘‘a contemptuous smile and a 
very silly assertion that nature, by 
degrading the one race, had placed an 
insuperable barrier to a closer ap- 
proximation with the other.’’ He was 
shocked to learn a Savannah ordi- 
nance provided for a fine of $30 or 
10 days in jail, plus 39 lashes, for 
any one who taught colored persons, 
free or slave, to read or write. 

Henry Fearon, who came in 1819, 
was astonished to see advertisements 
in the newspapers describe slaves for 
sale. He went to a barber shop in 
New York City that was operated by 
a Negro. He was furious when a 
Negro customer was turned away be- 
cause, as the barber said, he could not 
cut a Negro’s hair for fear of losing 
his white trade. The Englishman saw 
a Negro boy whipped viciously by 
several white men in Kentucky. He 
afterwards learned to his astonish- 
ment the boy had committed no 
crime. Fearon was surprised to dis- 
cover that Negro citizens could not 
enter the white churches. “There ex- 
ists a penal law,” he said, ‘deeply 
written in the minds of the whole 
white population, which subjects their 
colored fellow citizens to uncondi- 
tional contumely and never-ceasing 
insult.” 

By 1890, Laird W. Clowes con- 
cluded that in the U.S. “for anyone 
with one iota of Negro blood in him, 
there is no ‘social mercy’.’” Any white 
person, he observed, who tries in the 
South, to have any contact with a Ne- 
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and if a Negro tries to become 
friendly with a white, he is driven 
back to his black friends by force or 
is killed for his temerity. He felt at 
this time that the schism between the 
two races was widening and that there 
was less chance than ever that they 
would ever be able to work peace- 
fully together. ‘Racial antagonism,” 
he felt, “nourished by both sides, 
grows daily.” He finally concluded 
that “There is a race problem of great 
difficulty and danger awaiting solu- 
tion in the U.S.A.” 

Englishmen have kept their eyes 
fixed on the Negro problem in the 
U.S. right into this century—indeed, 
H. G. Wells’ Future of America, con- 
tained a provocative chapter called 
“The Tragedy of Colour.’” But Har- 
old J. Laskie produced the clincher 
in 1948. He wrote, ‘““Whatever be 
the small improvements made here 
and there in the treatment of the 
Negro, he is, in general, as ruthlessly 
exploited as contempt and ingenuity 
of the South permit. . . . The treat- 
ment of the Negro in the South in- 
duces in the white citizen all the evil 
characteristics of a Herrenvolk. It 
makes brutality, violence, exploita- 
tion, arrogance, all seem natural. 
. .. There is no basic difference 
between Nazi racial theories and 
those, in general, of the South.” 

Like the English, Negro slavery 
was the Frenchman’s first quarrel 
with racial folkways in the USS. 
Nearly every first-rate mind was ar- 
rayed against the institution—particu- 
larly outspoken were Hugo, Rousseau, 
Dumas, Finot, Moreau, Lafayette, 
Tocqueville and Abbe Gregoire. 
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However, much of the criticism was 
inspired by disappointment in Ame:- 
ica’s failure to rise to the country’s 
great democratic promise. Lafayette, 
who so nobly aided Americans dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, declared 
sadly, ‘‘I would never have drawn my 
sword in the cause of America, if I 
knew thereby I was founding a land 
of slavery.” 

The French are racial realists. 
Some were prepared to indulge Amer- 
icans in a racial piccadillo or two. 
But the French never do forgive ra- 
cial bad manners, especially on the 
diplomatic level. To be sure, they 
were highly indignant when the 
French Government held a diplomatic 
function at Versailles before the Civil 
War, and the Haitian ambassador 
present was grossly insulted. 

The American minister, a Mr. Ma- 


son, was nudged by a supercilious 
English diplomat, who pointed to the 


Haitian representative and asked 
what he thought of him. Mr. Mason 
turned around, appraised the black 
shining face and tall figure of the 
Negro, and loudly announced: “I 
think clothes and all, he’s worth 
$1,000!" Meanwhile, Congress was 
opposing recognition of Haiti, sim- 
ply because American families might 
have to mingle socially with Negro 
diplomats. 

“Now, sir,” exclaimed Senator 
Davis of Kentucky in 1862, “I want 
no such exhibition as that in our capt- 
tal and in our Government!” The 
French of course had recognized 
Haiti and were shocked by such talk. 

Jean Finot, who saw the U.S. after 
the Civil War, had a Frenchman's eye 
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for the ladies. He observed that the 
Negro girls he saw would be sur- 
rounded by the praises of the men of 
Paris, if they were in France. He 
grimly added that these Negroes “‘are 
penned up like lepers in special 
schools, special railway carriages, and 
special hotels.” 

He was surprised that ‘Negroes 
have progressed as far as they have’’ 
when he recalls the actions of the Ku 
Klux Klan in burning down their 
schools and churches. Finot said it is 
not decent to expect from Negroes, 
“exasperated as they are by all kinds 
of barbarous and unjust treatment, 
that self-respect and moral dignity 
that constitute the best barriers 
against criminal leanings.’ He con- 
cluded that it was the “milieu” which 
had fashioned Negroes. 

The Poles, as symbolized by Fran- 
cisand Theresa Pulszky, took a glance 
at American racial folkways and re- 
ported back to the Polish people. 
They reported that they were greatly 
amused to find only Negro waiters 
attending them at the table in the 
hotel—but this was in 1854. They 
felt Negroes, with their shining black 
faces and prominent rolling eyes, had 
the ‘‘most jolly expression of self- 
satisfaction.”” But observed that any 
remarks made against slavery by for- 
eigners was greatly resented. “Such 
talk embitters the Southerners. They 
look everywhere for excuses for their 
‘peculiar institution.’ ”’ 

Mr. Pulszky felt “Men of equal 
talents (in America) with such Ne- 
groes in Europe as Alexander Dumas 
and Puskin, will do much to destroy 
prejudice against color—more, in- 
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deed, than any theoretical declama- 
tion.” His wife, after a visit to a 
New. Orleans plantation, declared 
that the slavery system ‘‘represses all 
mental and moral culture that would 
tend to awaken the instinct for free- 
dom.” Mrs. Pulszky added: “It is 
not that men in other conditions do 
not live in ignorance but that slavery 
can only maintain itself by keeping 
on a degraded level those under its 
control.” 

She was particularly impressed, 
after a visit to a school, with the mu- 
sical talent of Negroes and asked 
their teachers if it might not be better 
to educate them with white children. 
The answer was: “There are white 
schools to which they are admitted, 
but as their imagination prevails far 
more over their understanding than 
with the white children, they require 
a different training.” 

“The people who uphold slavery,” 
said these two civilized people, “speak 
of the bodies only of the slaves and 
forget that man has a mind and feel- 
ings as well. Whoever is able to ap- 
preciate the mental and moral facul- 
ties of man must inevitably loathe an 
institution that condemns millions to 
live without knowledge and without 
the capacity to make anything of their 
own and to work so that others may 
reap the benefits.” 

The Germans were not too con- 
cerned about American racialism un- 
til the 1930's, when they declared 
that the misfortunes befalling the 
Aryan nations were not caused by the 
Jews alone: both Jews and Negroes 
were guilty. “The emancipation of 
the Jews and the liberation of the 
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black slaves,” declared Julius Streicher 
in a speech in Nuremberg, “are the 
two crimes of civilizations commit- 
ted by the plutocrats in the last few 
centuries.”” Oswald Spengler, in his 
Hour of Decision, called Negroes the 
“half-breeds of America.” He held 
that it was not Germany that lost 
World War I, but America lost it 
when it lost the respect of the colored 
races, by the use of Negro troops. 
“The old-fashioned Yankee element 
in the U.S. has no surplus of births, 
and this Yankee element has been 
rapidly dwindling for some decades. 
The increase of population in the 
U.S. comes completely from the Ne- 
groes since 1900.” 

The use of Negro troops by the 
U.S., is an old German complaint. 
Maximilian Harden, a foremost Ger- 
man journalist, declared German 
women “‘chief responsible for the 
mingling of colored and white blood 
which took place on the Rhine (in 
1919-21).” Afterwards, he reported, 
whenever Vlagenback, the German 
Barnum, had Negroes in his shows 
German girls pestered them with 
love-letters, flowers and presents. But 
he dismissed the Negro’s peculiar at- 
traction for German women as a 
mere female aberration. 

German scholars have gone to 
great pains to scientifically explain 
what Von Gleichen-Russwurm de- 
scribed as ‘““The strong attraction 
which the black races exercise upon 
European women.” But, even so, 
Adolph Hitler apparently was an 
ardent admirer of American racial 
know-how—indeed, there is superb 
irony in the fact that he sent a mis- 
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sion to the U.S. to study Jim Crow to 
enable him to more efficiently dis- 
criminate against Jews! 

The profound influence the Negro 
(and sometimes the Indian) has had 
in shaping the national character of 
Americans, has been dealt with exten- 
sively by Europeans. For example, 
Count Hermann Keyserling, the Es- 
thonian aristocrat, declared: ‘I have 
observed that the American presents a 
curious picture: a European with the 
manners of a Negro and the soul of 
an Indian.” He held that only Amer- 
ica’s younger generations embody the 
new world in the little sense. ‘The 
primal spirit of the American soil 
and the spirit of the Negro are al- 
ready disputing the supremacy with 
the spirit which has immigrated from 
Europe, and whatever the outcome be 
the final synthesis will be specifically 
American.” 

C. G. Jung made this significant 
contribution to the subject. “The first 
thing that attracted my attention 
among the American,” he wrote, 
“was the profound influence of the 
Negro—a psychological influence, of 
course, without admixture of blood. 
The expression of the emotions in 
the American, his laughter before 
everything else, may best be studied 
in the society columns of the Ameri- 
can newspapers; that inimitable 
(Teddy) Rooseveltian laughter is 
found in its primal form among the 
American Negroes. That peculiar 
walk, loose-limbed, those swaying 
hips, observed so frequently among 
American women, are of Negro 
origin.” 

Jung declared that American music 
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draws its chief inspiration from the 
Negro. The dance is the Negro. The 
expressions of religious emotions, 
the revival meetings, the Holy Rollers 
and others, he held, were strongly 
influenced by the Negro. “The fa- 
mous naiveté of the American,” said 
Jung, “in its charming as well as in 
its more unpleasant form, can be 
easily compared with the childlike- 
ness of the Negro.” 

“The extraordinary lively tempera- 
ment of the average American,’’ ob- 
served Jung, “which shows itself not 
only at baseball games, but more par- 
ticularly in an astonishing passion for 
verbosity can hardly be traced back to 


_ Germanic ancestry; it resembles the 


‘chattering’ of the Negro village. The 
almost total absence of intimacy and 
the overwhelming mass sociability 
of the Americans reminds one of the 
ptimitive life of the open huts and 
the complete identification of the in- 


Lincoln on a Totem Pole 


OF THE THREE OR FOUR WHITE MEN whose images have 
adorned totem poles, none appeared on more than halt a dozen 
except Abraham Lincoln. 


dividual with all his tribal relatives. 
I had the feeling that in all Ameri- 
can houses all the doors were open, 
everything seems to be a part of the 
street’’—and all this in Jung’s view 
had a Negro label. 

But most optimistic, and indeed 
elaborate supporter of the Negro’s 
aspirations, was J. W. Gregory, a 
Scotsman who saw the U.S. back in 
the early ’20s. He was a professor 
of Geology at the University of Glas- 
gow, and apologized for not having 
any definite point of view on the sub- 
ject. He said he only wished to give 
the facts about the Negro situation in 
America. His conclusion was that “‘it 
is possible that there will be 40,000,- 
000 Negroes in the U.S.A. in the 
year 2000. Negroes might then con- 
stitute a third political party.” He 
speculated upon the possibility of the 
Negro using his third party as a lever 
to lift himself to leadership of the 
country! 


In 1867, Indian slaves in Alaska learned 


that their country had just become a part of the United States 
where slavery had been abolished and that they, therefore, were 
free. To honor the man responsible for their emancipation, they 
erected the first Lincoln pole and their descendants continued to 
place his carved figure atop their totems for the next 50 years. 
Only three of the many set up have been preserved, one each 
in Juneau and Saxmen, Alaska, and the other in the Illinois 
State Museum in Springfield. 
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Fred Hill, True 
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Africans mining the world’s most precious stones 


are the poorest-paid and worst-treated 
laborers in the world 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF A DIAMOND MINER 


BY MARK HARRIS 


IXTEEN years ago a Negro farm- 
hand, working land near Pre- 
toria, in South Africa, unearthed 

what looked to him like a rather large 
diamond. He took it to his boss, a 
farmer named Jacobus Jonker, a 


Dutchman who, although he knew 
almost nothing about diamonds, 
guessed that the stone had some 
value. To be on the safe side, Jonker 
stuffed the gem into a mattress upon 
which his wife slept that night, and 
- he and his sons stood guard outside 
the door of their cottage. 

The next day Jonker journeyed the 
60 miles to Johannesburg, headquar- 
ters of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer. Sir 
Ernest headed the De Beers diamond 
monopoly, which then, as now, con- 
trolled production and distribution of 
95 per cent of the world’s diamonds. 
” Yes, said Sir Ernest, it’s a diamond 
all right. It was, in fact, a 726-carat 
blue-white sparkler, and Sir Ernest of- 
fered farmer Jonker $315,000 for the 
handful of stone. Jonker, needless to 
say, took the cash and let the diamond 
go. Sir Ernest then resold it to Harry 
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Winston, New York’s biggest dealer, 
for twice the price—$700,000. 

The African Negro who made the 
discovery received $5.00 for his ef- 
forts. His name is not known. 
Chances are he’s still planting and 
plowing somebody’s good earth in 
South Africa. 

He is not important, perhaps. But 
he is a symbol. He is the symbol of 
thousands of African workers—the 
white diamond tycoons call them 
“‘boys’’—who labor for 17 to 30 cents 
a day in equatorial mines to bring 
from the ground the gems which 
make many a blushing bride proud 
(an estimated two million a year in 
the U.S.) and which make many a 
white-shirted diamond merchant ob- 
scenely rich. 

Just what is a diamond? Actually 
it's nothing but carbon which has 
been crystallized in the earth over a 
period of many centuries. The earth 
is plentifully supplied with diamonds, 
and the only reason they are valuable 
is that the supply is rigidly controlled 
by the world-wide De Beers combine 
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which, as the New York Herald Trib- 
une politely puts it, “is leagued with 
nearly all other major producers in an 
arrangement for the ‘nationalized’ 
marketing of the world’s output. It 
means that world diamond prices can 
be maintained at a more or less stable 
though artificial level.” 

Such a monopoly might not be a 
bad thing at all if it were simply an 
instrument of wealth whereby every- 
one involved—miner, merchant and 
ultimate purchaser—came away high- 
ly satisfied with the whole process of 
bringing the glittering stone from the 
bowels of Africa to the finger of the 
bride. 

But that’s not what happens. It 
doesn’t work that way for De Beers 
and it won’t work that way for you 
when you set out to build your own 
global monopoly of the precious com- 
modity. To begin with, diamonds 
don’t just rise to the surface. You've 
got to go down and get them. And 
you've got to go deep. The famous 
Kimberley mine in South Africa has 
been deservedly called ‘‘the biggest 
man-made hole in the world;”’ it’s a 
mile in circumference and a half-mile 
deep. The De Beers Dutoitspan mine 
is also a pretty big hole—1,350 feet 
deep—and it’s hot down there. So, 
since you'll be doing your digging in 
Africa, you'll hire local labor; you'll 
want to please your board of directors 
by keeping a nicely-balanced set of 
books, so you will trim costs wherever 
possible. 

This usually means keeping down 
labor costs. In Africa it will mean 


getting black labor as cheaply as you 
an. This, at least, is the way the dia- 
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mond kings have done it in the past. 
Even Canadian-born Dr. John Wil- 
liamson, whose holdings at Tangan- 
yika are vast, and whose treatment of 
his labor is considered the most gen- 
erous in the industry, was recently ac- 
cused by an American missionary of 
treating his native workers “‘like 
slaves.’ Most observers are agreed 
that he does better by his help than 
any of his competitors. But that’s not 
saying much. 

Diamond mining, like any other 
mining, is hazardous work. There are 
no available figures on casualties, but 
a safe estimate would be that the dan- 
gers involved are far greater than in 
U.S. coal mines, which, despite Gov- 
ernment inspection and the aggressive 
policies of John L. Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers, are still far from sate. 

Disease, like danger, is a constant 
companion of the black African dia- 
mond-miner. Some of the most com- 
mon death-dealers in mining centers 
are malaria, blackwater fever and lep- 
rosy. There is also the tsetse fly to 
contend with—the bug which carries 
sleeping-sickness. Since there are “‘al- 
ways plenty of Africans” the De 
Beers people have never gone to the 
trouble of maintaining large-scale 
medical facilities for their workers. 
Williamson has built a 60-bed hospi- 
tal for his men, an innovation hereto- 
fore undreamed of by the trade. 

One should not get the idea that 
the big-time diamond man ignores his 
African workmen. Quite the opposite 
is true: he keeps a very sharp eye on 
his labor force. Diamonds, unlike 
coal or steel, are extremely valuable in 
their raw state and in small quanti- 
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ties. A diamond small enough to 
swallow might well make a modest 
man’s fortune. The miner knows this, 
of course, and so does the boss. Inevi- 
tably, a desperate contest arises be- 
tween them. Any second-rate sociolo- 
gist could tell the diamond operator 
that if he paid his men a living wage 
instead of a tenth of what he pays 
white men, the temptation to steal 
would be minimized. (Williamson, 
who pays his men twice the prevailing 
wage, is known to be the least trou- 
bled of all mine-owners by the prob- 
lem of thievery.) But most of the 
merchants prefer to handle the prob- 
lem their own way. It gets rather 
rough at times. 

Hiring is done on a contract basis. 
The workers at Kimberley, for exam- 
ple, must sign on for a period of from 
four to six months. The worker must 
live in a company compound, sur- 
rounded by a formidable two-strand 
barbed-wire entanglement, in a state 
of virtual imprisonment. He is not al- 
lowed to leave the compound during 
his contract period, and his family 
is not permitted to visit him. The 
barbed-wire fence is not his only 
guard: many mine areas are “‘pro- 
tected” against both arrival and de- 
parture by trained Alsatian police 
dogs, extremely nasty animals. 

After his contract period is over 
the worker is subject to rigorous 
“ search. A few years back this meant 
a heavy dose of castor oil which 
would insure the passage of any dia- 
monds he may have swallowed. More 
recently the somewhat gentler X-ray 
and fluoroscope have been used to 
detect the presence of the stone, 
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whether it has been swallowed or 
merely inserted into a body cavity. 
All mines maintain a private police 
force composed of men in the heavy- 
weight class—and they don’t wear 
gloves. 

The miners—only a few of whom 
are bent on smuggling—are overseen 
throughout working hours by guards. 
In some mines there are strict regula- 
tions as to dress; in one mine, for ex- 
ample, workers are forced to wear 
awkward garments so manufactured 
that concealment of a stone anywhere 
on them is an impossibility. 

In addition to the problems of low 
wages, disease and physical danger, 
the African worker is faced with the 
humiliation of constant close guard, 
periodic searches of his body and per- 
son, and what amounts to imprison. 
ment during his period of employ- 
ment. The morale of such a worker 
is, as might be expected, extremely 
low. He is further aggravated by the 
ironic knowledge that the dia 
monds he mines and processes are 
not intrinsically valuable; they are 
only valuable because the supply is s0 
cautiously controlled. Many of the 
De Beers mines, for example, have 
been intentionally flooded and have 
been under water for 15 years. The 
will be kept that way just as long as 
the corporation declares that such 1 
situation effectively keeps the floor 
under the price of diamonds. But no 
matter what the price of diamonds 
may be the black man who goes down 
into the hot, treacherous mine ‘pipe’ 
comes out on the very short end of 
the deal. 

The present situation has wide 
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repercussions than ever before, for in 
addition to the humanitarian prob- 
lems involved there are two major 
arguments against continuation of the 
current system of traffic in diamonds: 
First, it is a moulti-million-dollar 
business ($120-million in 1946), 
most of the profits of which are real- 
ized in non-African countries, chiefly 
the United States and England. These 
profits, re-invested in African basic 
industry, would do more to develop 
so-called backward areas than all the 
fine words in the world. 
Second, the industry, since it de- 


Stopping The Small Fry 


pends in part for its profits on cheap 
black labor, is forced to take a dim 
view of improving the lot of African 
Negroes. 

The solution may lie in men like 
Dr. Williamson, whose enlightened 
labor practices could conceivably set 
the pattern for the industry. Wil- 
liamson, however, is’ small potatoes 
—or, if you prefer, small diamonds— 
for De Beers still controls 95 per 
cent of the trade, and it has given 
nobody any reason to believe it is 
about to change its ways. 


LIKE ALL PARENTS, I went through a period when my son 


kept whying me to madness. 


It would start like this: Q. Where is 


that dog going? A. It is going for a walk. Q. Why is it going 
for a walk? A. Because it feels like going for a walk. Q. Why 


does it feel like going for a walk? 


A. How do I know why it 


feels like going for a walk? Q. Why don’t you know why it feels 


like going for a walk? 

Well, sir, let me tell you how I foxed him on that one. 
days I make it my business to see that damn dog first. 
the first one in there with the questions. 
I ask my son. 

“For a walk,” says he. 


going?” 


These 
And I'm 
“Where is that dog 


“Why is it going for a walk?” ask I. 


“Because,” says he. 


“Why because?” says I, and by that time he gets fed up with 
the entire matter and goes away from me and leaves me alone 
to my own devices, which I find more constructive than playing a 
buffoonish straight man for a very small boy. 
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Hyman Goldberg, The Atlantic Monthly 
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DARK DRUMS by WeNzELL Brown (Appleton $3). Since he taught 
school in Puerto Rico some years back and became acquainted with the 
West Indies, Wenzell Brown has become entranced with the subject of voo- 
doo. He played with the subject in a work of non-fiction and drew the wrath 
of Puerto Ricans. In a later book he covered the West Indies generally. Now 
he returns to the scene of his earlier crimes with a novel set in Jamaica which 
is filled with all the worst cliches about cults. For the drugstore reading trade 
who like their historical novels spiced with full-breasted beauties amid 
jungle terrors, this one should go over big. 


THE HOUSE WITH STAIRS by Marie CamMpBELL (Rinehart $2.50). The 
theme of two children—one Negro, one white—growing up in the South to 
go their different racial ways has often been exploited as literary device in 
the past but never as effectively as in this fine first novel. Set in Reconstruction 
days and told in warm personal terms of genuine people, this folksy novel 
departs from the usual version of Negroes in this hectic period to tell its 
moving story of racial relations in a trying era. 


A GENERATION OF TRIAL by AvistaiR Cooke (Knopf $3.50). For years f 
to come barristers and historians will argue the Alger Hiss trial pro and con Fy 
and perhaps will know as little of the truth as we today. But few will have 

given a more sober, more sensible and intelligent account of what the trial 

was all about than the skilled British journalist Alistair Cooke. In this bril- 

liant book, Cooke recounts the facts of the case as seen from a courtroom 

seat and attempts to assess the evidence. He weighs it against the entire 
background of world history in as brilliant a book as has been written in 

years. 


HORACE GREELEY by Wittiam Haran HaALe (Harper $4). Few indeed 
have been the American publishers who have been able to make liberalism pay 
in their pages. One of these phenomenons was the eccentric Horace Greeley, 
who as editor of the New York Tribune in the mid-19th Century, not only 
became one of the leading liberal political figures in the land but who also 
made a fortune in journalism through his fighting liberalism. One of his 
hardest-fighting campaigns was against slavery. In this definitive biography, 
author Hale weighs his effect on U.S. journalism and relates the remarkable 
life story of the amazing Greeley. It is a thoroughly enjoyable story through- 
out. 
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BURNING BRIGHT by JouN StEINBECK. (Viking $2.50). Since his Grapes 
Of Wrath, the literary genius that is John Steinbeck’s has foundered in a 
morass of petty melodrama and tricky literary stunts. The faithful flock who 
have waited patiently for Steinbeck to blossom out with another major 
American novel will be disappointed once again with his newest work in 
which he assays to write a play in story form. While topnotch writing and 
plotting, Burning Bright is slight stuff compared to the Steinbeck most like 
to remember. It is occasionally exciting reading but basically the kind of 
stuff to be expected from Hollywood not from Steinbeck. 


BEST SHORT STORIES BY AFRO-AMERICAN WRITERS Edited by Nick 
AARON Forp and H. L. Faggett (Meador $3). From the pages of the Balti- 
more Afro-American for the past 25 years, some 40 short stories have been 
culled by the editors of this volume to make a representative collection of the 
fiction that is typical of the Negro weeklies. It is far from literature but rather 
designed to meet the lowbrow tastes of the quickie reader on the lookout for 
pure entertainment in reading. While the writing does not testify to much 
talent, the stories do hang together and hold interest if read in short doses. 


THE MILL OF THE PO by Riccardo BACCHELLI. (Pantheon $4). This hefty 
classic from Italy is in the tradition of the great novelists of the past with 
its broad canvas upon which the author has portrayed the lives of several 
generations with incisive literary strokes. Its story marches along with history 
to recount the wars and revolutions, the historic upheavals that have shook 
Italy since its birth. With a theme of struggle against oppression, Mill On 
The Po is an epic work with lasting impact and dignity. 


DAUGHTER OF STRANGERS by ExizaBeTH BoatwricHt Coker (Dutton 
$3). The ante-bellum plantation atmosphere of Carolina is taken for another 
ride through the literary ringer in this historical novel that builds much of its 
story around the traditional stereotypes about the South. Written as if for a 
Hollywood setting and in the best Margaret Mitchell tradition, the novel does 
devote many of its pages to proving some of the evils of slavery as well as the 
haughty snobbery of freemen in Charleston. Although slight stuff, Daughter 


of Strangers does offer a few unusual twists. Even its heroine has a small part 
of Negro blood. 


THE PUERTO RICAN JOURNEY by C. Wricut Mitts, Clarence Senior and { 
Rose Kohn Goldsen (Harper $3). Much has been written in recent months 
about the newest minority to come en masse to Harlem and bring with them 
an economic and social problem that needs immediate attention. Approaching 
the problem of Puerto Rican migrants from a social worker standpoint the 
three authors of this book have done a thorough research job and written an 
absorbing account of how these newest New York itnmigrants fare in the big 
city. It is a tragic story told largely in terms of statistics for the use of social 


zed agencies, but one which cannot fail to move those who can translate statistics 
¥ into a human equation. 

nly SOCIAL PROBLEMS by Francis E. MERRILL (Knopf $4). A college sociology 
Is0 text book, this work is a compilation of major essays by four men on social 
his problems of today. One of these concerns the treatment of minorities in 


America and has been done by Arnold M. Rose, author of several books on 
the subject and collaborator with Gunnar Myrdal on American Dilemma. 
Rose’s three chapters are an excellent capsule review not only of the Negro’s 
role in America but other minorities as well. 
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David Jackse' 
Fireman Sim T. Webb 


Around the curve and down the dump 

Two locomotives were bound to bump 

Fireman hollered, "Casey, it’s just ahead! 

We might jump and make it, but we'll all be dead!” 
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Forgotten, but still living, is Sim 
T. Webb, Negro fireman who made the 
last ride with renowned Casey Jones 


HE morning was April 29, 
1900. Through the soggy pre- 
dawn blackness roared the IIli- 
nois Central's crack passenger train, 
the Cannonball Express, its huge 
stack belching great billows of 
smoke, and its giant wheels clicking 
off the miles faster than any other 
train ever had dared. Over the quiet 
countryside its plaintive whistle, 
screaming like a frightened banshee, 
aroused sleepers along the right of 
way, telling them with each mourn- 
ful blast that the man at the throttle 
was Casey Jones, “doubling back 
South on No. 1—and running fast!” 
_  Dizzily the mileposts danced past 
_ the speeding train. Switch lights 
blurred past the cab and were quickly 
' gone. A few more miles and the 
Cannonball would be back on sched- 
ule. 
“Hey, Sim!’’ boomed Casey’s voice 
_ from over the boilerhead. “The ’ole 
 gitl’s got her high-heeled slippers on 
tonight! We ought to pass Way on 
time.”” 
Sim T. Webb, grimy and sweat- 
soaked from shoveling coal into 
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CASEY JONES’ 
FORGOTTEN FIREMAN 


BY EDWARD T. CLAYTON 


the fast 10-wheeler’s greedy belly, 
grinned feebly, said nothing. His 
face grew solemn, gravely tense. 
Many times before he had ridden 
with the daredevil Casey on such 
hell-for-leather races against time, but 
never before had there been anything 
like this. 

A few hours before when he had 
climbed aboard back in Memphis, the 
Cannonball had been an hour and 
thirty-five minutes late on its regular 
188-mile run from Memphis, Ten- 
nessee to Canton, Mississippi. In a 
little more than two hours all but a 
few minutes of that precious, lost 
time had been made up over the last 
153 miles. Only 35 more miles atter 
Durant, Mississippi and the Cannon- 
ball, with its boilers near bursting, 
would come pounding and chugging 
into Canton—right on schedule. 

But it was never to reach Canton 
that morning—on schedule or at all. 

To the South, two freight trains 
had met at Vaughn, Mississippi and 
neither of them could be pulled off 
the main line without leaving two 
cars and a caboose hanging over on 
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either end which meant a “sawing” 
operation had to be done before the 
line could be cleared, and which also 
meant more lost time for the Cannon- 
ball. To reach Canton on time, 
Casey knew there was but one deci- 
sion to make: run the remaining 23 
miles to Vaughn with the throttle 
wide open, pulled out to his chest. 

What happened after that has be- 
come part of the most fascinating 
legend in railroad lore, a legend that 
has been told and retold all over the 
world in as many as 30 different lan- 
guages. Yet, had it not been for 
Casey’s last words, shouted to his 
Negro fireman, the real facts behind 
that legend might never have been 
made known. 

“Jump, Sim! Jump!” he had 
shouted to Sim as two red lights 
suddenly flared up out of the dark- 
ness near Vaughn. Then followed a 
shrieking whistle, a grinding of 
brakes, and a splintering crash. 
Hurtling along the rails at 90 miles 
an hour, the big 10-wheeler rammed 
the rear end of one of the waiting 
freights, plowed through a caboose 
and two box cars, then tore loose 
from its tender, leaped from the 
tracks, and finally came to rest, a 
spewing, battered hulk. Alongside 
the tracks lay Casey's lifeless body, 
an iron bolt driven through his neck, 
a bale of hay resting on his chest, 
and shelled corn strewn all around 
him. 

Only Sim T. Webb, dazed, bruised 
and with a broken leg, was alive to 
tell what had happened on that fate- 
ful morning. 

“When we left Durant, Mr. Casey 
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was still in high spirits. We hadn't | 
received any more orders, so down | 
the track we went, approaching | 
Vaughn was just 12 miles | 


Vaughn. 
North of Canton at the lower end 
of a double S curve. 


on it I saw two red lights. 


Mr. Casey! 
the main line!’ 
side, but he couldn't. 
shouted back to me: 


words.” 

The legend that sprung out of that 
wreckage at Vaughn 50 years ago 
has since given Casey Jones immor- 
tality. Today his name still lives 
wherever railroad men gather to swap 


roundhouse talk. Through ballads | 


his deeds have been sung all over the 
world, and only last April a three- 
cent postage stamp was issued in his 


honor, officially paying tribute to the F 


fabulous engineer. 
But what of Sim T. Webb? What 


of the 26-year-old fireman who raised F 


The North 
Switch was just about the middle of | 
the first S, and as we roared down | 
I knew | 
it was a train not in the clear, sol | 
yelled to Mr. Casey, ‘Oh, My Lord, | 
There’s something on | 
I could see the 
lights because the curve was on my | 
Then he 
‘Jump, Sim! 
Jump!’ and those were his last 


up from his shovel and firebox inf 
time to shout a warning to the do-or F 


die engineer, enabling him to “dyn 
mite’” his engine in time to save 
scores of lives aboard the ill-fated 


Cannonball ? There have been no f 


stamps commemorating him. Neither 
have there been any monuments 
erected to his heroism. But he stil 
lives today in Memphis—the forgot: 
ten old man of the railroad. 

At 76 he sits quietly by in his sim 
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ple little frame house on the top of a 
slight hill. The years have treated 
him well, but when he walks his gait 
is a little unsteady. His hair has 
grown white and his eyes, tired and 
scorched from years before the fire- 
box, are always misty. He has long 
since fired his last run over the IC, 
and what money he gets today he 
earns by laying brick on occasional 
jobs with construction companies. 
Few people, in Memphis or else- 
where, know that this aging, white- 
haired, tired old man is part of the 
world-renown Casey Jones legend. 

Even the legend itself, first written 
into a ballad by a Negro engine- 
wiper named Wallace Saunders, fails 
to include Webb’s name or give any 
other clues to his identity. For ex- 
ample: 


Fireman says, “Casey, you're running too 


fast. 

You ran the block board the last station 
we passed.” 

Casey says, "Yes, I believe we'll make it 
through, 


For she steams better than ever 1 knew.” 


Casey says, “Fireman, don’t you fret. 

Keep knocking at the fire door; don’t give 
up yet. 

I'm going to run her till she leaves the 
rail 

Or make it on time with the southern 
mail.” 


Around the curve and down the dump, 

Two locomotives were bound to bump. 

Fireman hollered, “Casey, it’s just ahead! 

We might jump and make it, but we'll all 
be dead!” 


Although the legend does not 
bother to mention it, Sim Webb and 


 Gsey Jones actually were friends of 
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more than slight acquaintance. He 
was a bricklayer by trade, but when 
he started firing engines at 17 there 
in his hometown of McComb, Missis- 
sippi he soon became one of the best 
fireboys shoveling “kiyi’ on the IC. 
Over in the Water Valley district, he 
was soon singled out by Casey as one 
of the few firemen who could scoop 
the coal fast enough to suit the speed- 
hungry engineer, and for many 
months the two worked together, 
hauling fast freight over difficult 
schedules. It was only natural that 
when Casey was transferred to the 
IC’s fastest passenger run between 
Memphis and Canton, Webb, too, 
would go along as his regular fire- 
man. 

Yet, curiously enough, that last 
fatal ride was the first and only run 
the two made together on the new 
assignment. Instead of taking over 
the new run together as a team, they 
were each temporarily coupled with 
an older crew member until they 
could become thoroughly familiar 
with the long stretch of winding, 
dangerous track. It was only an 
emergency that fateful morning that 
caused Caséy to double out in another 
engineer's place, taking Sim Webb 
with him on their one last ride to- 
gether. 

Legend has chronicled much of 
Casey Jones’ daring and miraculous 
escapes from death, but little has 
been said of Sim Webb and the many 
times he practically stared death in 
the face. 

For many a less stouthearted man, 
that one harrowing experience at 
Vaughn would have been enough to 
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make him ask for a quieter run, 
somewhere off the main line with 
less danger involved. But not Sim 
Webb. As soon as his broken leg 
had healed, he went right back to 
firing on the fast Canton run, and 
for 18 years regularly rode its death- 
ridden tracks without incident. Then 
one night, while coming up from 
Canton to Memphis on north-bound 
No. 2, the Cannonball’s sister train, 
the big engine Webb was firing sud- 
denly jumped the rails at Folz, Mis- 
Sissippi, turning over into a watery 
ditch and carrying a baggage car 
with it. Without warning, it had 
struck flood waters full force and the 
sudden impact resulted in the freak 
turnover. 

Fortunately, even though the turn- 
over was on Webb’s side, neither he, 
the engineer, nor any of the regular 
passengers were seriously hurt. The 
only casualties were four white ho- 
boes, who, though warned, had 
hiked a free ride. Both legs of all 
four were cut off above the knees. 

Oddly enough, Sim Webb’s nar- 
rowest escape from death didn’t oc- 
cur on that last ride with Casey Jones 
or in that surprise turnover at Folz. 
It came many years later after he had 


quit railroading and gone back to his 
old trade of bricklaying. He was 
bricking up an artesian well one day 
in 1935 in Stuttgart, Arkansas, when 
it suddenly caved in, trapping him 50 
feet below the surface and breaking 
his right leg and left foot. 

“That time, I thought I really was 
a goner!”’ he chuckles when he men- 
tions it to friends. 

True, history hasn’t been too kind 
to Sim Webb. Neither was it kind 
to the little Negro engine wiper, who 
wrote the legendary ballad of Casey 
Jones, which, when later published 
and credited to T. Lawrence Siebert, 
became a best seller, but returned not 
a cent in royalties to Wallace Saun. 
ders. 

Of course, Webb himself has 
never sought any publicity from the 
role he played as Casey Jones’ fire- 
man. But it may be that in years to 


come, wherever railroad men gather F 
to argue over the legend of the > 
devil-may-care engineer who went f 


speeding to his own doom, someone 
might remember that it was his 


friend, a colored fireman, who shout: F 


ed to him that one last warning and 
heard his final words, “Jump, Sim! 


Jump!” 


Making A Place For Himself 


IN A MASSACHUSETTS CEMETERY there is a gravestone 
with the following inscription: ‘Here lies Dentist Smith, filling 


his last cavity.” 
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Tituba, Barbados slave woman, innocently started 


a witch hunt which the Massachusetts 
town has never lived down 


THE FIRST WITCH 
“| OF THE FIRST WITCH HUNT 


BY ROBERT LUCAS 


NEGRO WOMAN slave 

named Tituba_ innocently 

touched off the infamous witch- 
hunt that took the lives of 20 
“witches” and (male 
witches) and left the town of Salem, 
Massachusetts, indelibly branded as 
a symbol of blind, unheeding hys- 
teria. In a desperate move to save 
her own life and that of her hus- 
band, she played on the adolescent 
imaginations of ‘‘bobby-soxers’— 
1692 version—and then plunged 


_ New England itself into a madness 


that swept the country like wildfire. 
Tituba wreaked a bizarre revenge 
on the Puritan preacher who dragged 
her from her native sunny Barbados 
to slavery in bleak Massachusetts. 
Unintentionally, she turned life in 
the simple Puritan community over- 
night into a hellish nightmare during 
which innocent men, women and 
children were hounded, tried and put 
“ROBERT LUCAS, former Rosenwald 
and recent Bread Loaf Writers’ Confer- 


ence Fellow, is a well-known free lance 
tadio, television and magazine writer. 
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to death as the whole Massachusetts 
Bay Colony went on a four-month 
hanging spree. Strangers were tossed 
into jail, neighbors eyed each other 
suspiciously, and even children ac- 
cused parents and husbands turned 
on wives. 

When sanity eventually returned, 
150 were behind bars, 200 more 
stood accused, and 20 men and wom- 
en—and at least two dogs!—had 
been hanged as witches. 

But if any one group of Salemites 
came through the ordeal more or 
less unscathed, it was the handful of 
Negro slaves who lived in the com- 
munity. Tituba set the pattern— 
blame the Devil and the white folks 
—and the others faithfully followed; 
her husband, John Indian, Mary 
Black, Candy, and all the others. 

The straight-laced colonists be- 
lieved literally in Man’s Eternal 
Struggle with the Devil, carried the 
severity of their religion over into . 
civil life. On the whole they were 
ignorant, few could read or write and 
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superstition was accepted as scien- 
tific fact. Hunters carried silver 
bullets in their belts with which to 
shoot witches. Clods of “‘sanctified” 
earth, taken from graves, and splin- 
ters of oak from a gallows were 
placed on the doorsteps of churches 
to keep the spooks away. 

According to an almanac published 
in the early 1600's, these prescrip- 
tions were followed in cases of ill- 
ness: 

To cure stomake ache—inhale 
the cold breath of a duck. 

To cure hooping coff—take a 
hare from the head of a child 
and put it between two slices of 
bread, then feed it to the dog. The 
dog will git the coff. 

A court docket dated 1656, reveals 
these fines were imposed: 

James Standish fined for being 
vehemently suspected of being 
drunk. 

Sarah Collins fined for railing 
at her husband and calling him a 
“pot gutted divell.” 

Robert Pike fined for living here 
and his wife in England. Or- 
dered to go to her. 

This, then, was the kind of en- 
vironment into which Tituba, “half 
Carib and half Negro,” was thrust. 
She and John Indian belonged to the 
Rev. Samuel Parris, who had left his 
theological studies at Harvard to be- 
come a trader in Barbados. When 
this venture failed, Parris packed up 
his belongings and returned to the 
colonies. In 1689 he was called to 
preach at Salem Village. 

Far away from her tropical home- 
land, Tituba found her lot a sad one, 


with the drudgery of household 
chores filling her long, tiresome day, 
The harsh New England weather, 
cold and drab, made things even more 
difficult to bear. 

The one bright spot in her exist- 
ence was the cheering companionship 
of the teen-age girls in Salem. Chil- 
dren were regarded by the Puritans 
as miniature demons, to be seen and 
not heard by adults during the week, 
and on Sundays to sit rigidly in 
church and absorb the terrifying ‘fire 
and brimstone’’ sermons of the Cal- 
vanist preachers. Rev. Parris’ daugh- 
ter Betty, nine, and her 11-year-old 
cousin, Abigail Williams, living as 
they did in a minister's household, 
were even more repressed than the 
average Salem youngster. 

In their desire for some relief from 
the dullness they turned to the fas- 
cinating slave woman, who had come 
from a strange, exotic land across the 
sea. They were spellbound by Titu- 
ba’s stories, and it was only natural 


that she preferred spinning yarns to F 


the endless washing and _ scrubbing 
and cooking. So in the sanctuary of 


her kitchen, Tituba held court for her Ft 


young charges. Gradually, word 
spread until there was quite a circle 
of girls from 12 to 20 who shared 
the entertaining slave woman with 
Betty and Abigail. 

Wintertime was when the group 
especially enjoyed these secret get-to- 
gethers, because the nasty weather 
precluded any outside activity. When 
the winter of 1691 set in, things were 


going smoothly. The grownups were f 


busy with hunting, fishing, sewing 
and praying, leaving the young gitls 
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Id to their own devices. 
y. But Betty Parris began ailing in 
2, January, 1692. Local doctors failed 
re to diagnose the baffling illness, finally 
decided that the “evil hand” was on 
st- her. Then, her cousin Abigail caught 
Lip the sickness. The symptoms dis- 
iil- played by the two girls were worthy 
ins of a present day bobby-soxer being 
nd “sent out of this world” by Billy Eck- 
ek, “ne or Frank Sinatra. 
in They would sit motionless, their 
fire f glassy eyes staring at invisible things. 
‘al. — At the slightest excuse, the girls 
gh- — would break into wild shouts and 
old tongue-twisting jibberish. Sometimes 
- as — Betty emitted barks like a dog, and 
old, § not to be outdone, Abigail ran on all 
the — fours, yelping as she dodged around 
and under the furniture. The fits the 
rom — girls threw became even worse when 
fas- F the adults began praying aloud for 
ome their recovery. 
; the It would take a psychiatrist to ex- 
Titu- f plain exactly what happened to the 
tural F personalities of the girls when they 
1s to f became the object of so much atten- 
bing F tion and solicitude, but it was not 
ry of f long before all their chums developed 
her fF the same frightening behavior. In 
word — her preface to The Devil in Massa- 
circle  chusetts, Marion Starkey states, “It 
hared fF was largely these older girls, who, in- 
with flamed by the terrors of Calvanism as 
their immature minds understood it, 
group § depressed by the lack of any legiti- 
yet-to- fF mate outlet for their natural high 
eather & spirits, found relief for their tensions 
When F in an emotional orgy which even- 
s were § tually engulfed not only their village 
s wett fF but the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
ewing f “Nor has the susceptibility to ‘de- 
g git fF moniac possession’ passed from the 
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world,” the author continues. “A 
rousing religious revival will bring 
out something like what Salem Vil- 
lage was experiencing; so will a 
lynching, a Hitler, so will a dead mo- 
tion picture star or a live crooner. 
Some of the girls were no more seti- 
ously possessed than a pack of bobby- 
soxers on the loose. Their affliction 
was real enough, deserving study and 
treatment, but not the kind of study 
and treatment it was about to re- 
ceive.” 

The Puritan parents and their su- 
perstitious neighbors had only one an- 
swer—the girls were possessed by the 
Devil himself! And it was a known 
fact that the King of the Underworld 
worked on earth through his human 
agents, witches. There was only one 
way to save the girls: have them point 
out the witches who tormented them 
and destroy them. 

It was Tituba who took the first 
step toward driving the evil ones 
from cover. At the suggestion of 
Mary Sibley, the aunt of the “pos- 
sessed’’ Mary Walcott, a “witch cake” 
was made. Tituba and John Indian 
followed a time-honored recipe for 
the magic mixture, according to the 
record taken later at the ensuing 
trials: 

A few days before this Solemn 
day of Prayer, Mr. Parris’s Indian 
Man and Woman made a Cake of 
Rye Meal, with the Children’s 
Water, and Baked it in the Ashes, 
and as is said, gave it to the Dog; 
this was done as a means to Dis- 
cover Witchcraft, soon after which 
those ill affected or afflicted Per- 
sons named several that they said 
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they saw, then in their Fits, afflict- 

ing them. 

Tituba evidently did a thorough 
job, for her darling Betty finaily came 
out of a fit long enough to stammer 
the name of a witch—‘‘Tituba!”’ the 
girl cried. The other girls joined the 
chorus and when the list of the first 
three suspects was published, the 
name at the top was that of Tituba. 


A warrant for her arrest was issued ° 


Feb. 29, 1692 (a leap year). 

By the time the trial was begun in 
the village church, Tituba had had a 
rugged time of it. Rev. Parris had 
learned that his slave had presided at 
the secret story-telling sessions with 
the girls, and when he found out 
about the witch cake, the good rev- 
erend was furious. He beat Tituba 
mercilessly until finally in her des- 
peration, she cried out the things he 
was waiting to hear. It proved that 
what the terrified slave said, was what 
the whole town of Salem was breath- 
lessly awaiting. 

The testimony of the first two wit- 
nesses was disappointing to an audi- 
ence keyed up to a desire for nothing 
less than blood. Throughout the 
proceedings, the girls kept up their 
crazy antics. But when Tituba took 
the stand, a hush fell over the crowd, 
and oddly enough, the girls’ fits 
halted. 

The lowly slave held the center of 
the stage now and she made the most 
of it. She knew what the citizens of 
Salem wanted to hear and she held 
them transfixed as she created a wild 
tale of red cats, a mysterious tall man, 
and whatever else came into her crea- 
tive mind. She wanted no more of 
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Rev. Parris’ beatings and further. | 
more, because they were “different,” 
all the other Negroes in Salem were 
likely candidates for the witchhunt as 
it rapidly rolled into high gear. 

Tituba’s ‘‘tall man,” she testified, 
had pulled out a book. In it were [ 
nine names, and immediately a search | 
was launched for these witches still | 
at large. 

The witness had some narrow | 
squeaks as she fought to defend her. 
self on the stand. Witches were | 
known to have certain “teats” and 
“devil's marks” on their bodies. Ac 
cording to the record, Tituba’s marks 
of bondage were suspect. 

The first complain'd of was th 
said Indian Woman, named Titu- 
ba. She is said to have beenah 
Slave, formerly in New Spain. & 
When arrested and searched, th © 
marks on her Body produced by th 
Sting of the Spaniard’s whip (and 
that of her reverend American mas 
ter! R. L.) were said to be made 
by the Devil. 

A previous witness had sworn sh« 
was once tormented by ‘‘something 
like an Indian—all black.” In the | 
excitement that followed Tituba’s sen | 
sational revelations, no one thought) 
of the one person in Salem this de | 
scription best fitted—John Indian. 

Acting on his wife's cue, Joho) 
quickly acquired the symptoms of ont | 
bewitched, rolling and writhing of 
the floor just as the girls did. Thus | 
he was safe. Only people who acte’ 
normal were likely to be suspected sf 
witches. So John Indian became} 
something of a local celebrity anda} 
expert on witches. After all, he wy 
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married to one, wasn’t he? 

Tituba was carted off to jail in Bos- 
ton together with her sister witches 
on March 7. Meanwhile, the pace of 


‘the hunt was stepped up, and another 


Negro woman was dragged into 
court. Her name was Candy, and she 
gave the business of being a witch a 
new and startling twist. Sure, she 
was a witch, Candy admitted, but it 
was her mistress who had made her 
one! Candy went unmolested. 

Mary Black, a slave belonging to 
Nathaniel Putnam, was not quite as 
resourceful as Tituba or Candy. 

“Do you prick others?’ the court 
asked, since the girls were supposed 
to go into a fit only when pinched by 
witches they alone could see. 

Mary’s sensible answer was: ‘‘No, 
I pin my neckcloth.” 

Her warrant reads: 

Delivered to Their Majesties 
Gaol-keeper in Salem—Mary 
Black, a Negro of Lieutenant 
Nathanial Putnams, of Salem Vil- 


Creative Ability 


lage, April 22, 1692. 

The witchhunt continued unabated, 
the girls pointing accusing fingers in- 
discriminately. And through it all 
ran the concept that anything “black” 
was automatically evil. The town 
constable, John Willard, who at least 
had the decency to feel badly about 
arresting wholesale his friends who 
had been accused, was himself ac- 
cused of bending the knee in prayer 
to a ‘black man with a long crowned 
hat.” Someone else reported talk of 
a ‘black hog’; two men swore they 
killed “a great black woman of Ston- 
ington and an Indian who came with 
her’; and a “little black minister” 
was seen by nearly everyone at least 
once. 

But of the two score bodies that 
swayed in the breeze on Gallows Hill, 
not one was that of a Negro. And 
after it was all over, Tituba was even- 
tually released to a new master upon 
his payment of her prison fee of two 
shillings sixpence a week for a year. 


“I NEED A JOB, senator,” said the man from his home 


state. 


The senator thought for a moment. 
There aren’t any, but here’s what I'll do. 


“Well, Vil tell you. 
I'll get up a commission 


to investigate why there are no jobs and you can be the head of that 


—O. K.?” 
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Agitation against racial discrimination in colleges 


denotes a healthy change in American 
attitudes and ideologies 


FRATERNITY COMES 
TO THE FRAT HOUSE 


BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 


Reprinted from The Nation 


HE agitation against racial dis- 
crimination in college fraterni- 
ties and sororities acquires sig- 
nificance as a portent of changing atti- 
tudes and ideologies when one con- 
siders the extent and influence of 
the fraternity and sorority system. In 
1950 there were 2,786 organized 
chapters at more than 250 colleges 
and universities, with an initiated 
membership of 1,250,000 and prop- 
erty holdings valued at $100,000,000. 
Fraternities, in the modern sense, 
originated at Union College, in 1825- 
27. For some time they functioned 
more or less clandestinely, for there 
was a strong national sentiment 
against ‘‘secret societies” of all kinds. 
The turning point came—and the 
date is significant—in the 1880's, 
when President Emerson E. White of 
Purdue University, who had _pro- 
hibited fraternities, was forced to re- 
sign after the Indiana Supreme Court 
CAREY McWILLIAMS, contributor to 
The Nation, is author of Brothers Under 
the Skin, A Mask for Privilege, California, 
the Great Exception and many other 
books. 
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had ruled against such prohibitions. 
The decision was, in effect, an exten- 
sion of the ‘‘separate but equal’’ doc. 
trine which the United States Su- 
preme Court developed about this 
time to rationalize discrimination and 
to nullify the ‘equal protection” 
clause. 

From 1885 to the turn of the cen- 
tury about 25 old-line social fraterni- 
ties exercised undisputed social dom- 
inance and considerable political in- 
fluence on the more important Amer- 
ican campuses, particularly at the old 
and exclusive colleges of the North- 
east. But after 1900 the number of 
colleges and the size of the collegiate 
population increased so rapidly that 
many so-called ‘‘upstart’’ fraternities 
came into being. If this movement 
continued, it was apparent that 4 
point would soon be reached beyond 
which there would be no distinction 
in belonging to a social fraternity. 
Fraternities also began to be subjected 
to heavy fire on various moral counts 
and became such a problem in high 
schools that school boards undertook 
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to ban them. To cope with these 
matters and to consolidate the social 
power of the fraternity system, the 
National Interfraternity Conference 
was formed in 1909. After the turn 
of the century “‘separate” Negro and 
Jewish fraternities and sororities were 
organized, as well as one or two that 
were exclusively Catholic. 

Although there was a minor, abor- 
tive revolt in the 1920's, the first real 
protest against the discriminations of 
the fraternity system was formulated 
in April, 1946. It was occasioned by 
atuling of the Board of Trustees of 
Amherst that fraternities would have 
to remove all discriminatory language 
from their constitutions by February, 
1951, or forfeit campus privileges. 
Delta Tau Delta, because of this rul- 
ing, refused its local Amherst chapter 
permission to reopen after the war. 
Thereupon the members of the chap- 
ter turned in its charter and reorgan- 
ized on a local basis. A year later the 
Amherst local of Phi Kappa Psi 
pledged Thomas Gibbs, a Negro, and 
tefused to withdraw the pledge. Phi 
Psi’s national organization then sus- 
pended the charter of the Amherst 
local. The incident received nation- 
wide notice, partly because it coin- 
ided with the release of the report of 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights in the fall of 1947. 

In May, 1946, the University of 
Vermont chapter of Alpha Xi Delta, 
tnational sorority, got into difficulties 
with its parent organization by pledg- 
ing a Negro girl. The national or- 
pinization was represented by David 
Embury, then president of the Na- 
tional Interfraternity Conference. 
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Asked for his explanation of the 
chapter's desire to take in a Negro 
girl, Mr. Embury replied: “Shall I 
answer that bluntly? At the present 
time there is a great deal of agitation 
in two fields. In the first place, there 
are the fair-employment practices in 
the commercial field. Then there are 
certain agitators who are trying to 
carry them over to other fields.” This 
notion that ‘‘subversive’’ forces were 
behind the agitation against discrimi- 
nation. in the fraternity system, which 
was the main theme of the defenders 
of the system, was given formal state- 
ment by Dr. H. E. Stone of the Uni- 
versity of California at the 1946 an- 
nual meeting of the Interfraternity 
Conference. 

Shortly after the Phi Psi board 
ousted the Amherst unit for pledging 
a Negro, the Conference met in New 
York, debated the question at some 
length, and finally refused to take ac- 
tion against discrimination. “If bow- 
legged men want to form a group,” 
said one delegate, ‘they have a right 
to form such a group and let the 
straight-legged men and the knock- 
kneed men form their group.” At 
this meeting Mr. Embury confessed: 
“T love the discriminating tongue, the 
discriminating eye, and the discrim- 
inating ear, and, above all, the dis- 
criminating mind and soul. The per- 
son for whom I can find no love and 
no respect is the indiscriminate per- 
son. To be indiscriminate is to be 
common, to be vulgar.” 

Despite this scathing dictum the 
agitation continued. On April 20, 
1948, 24 intercultural and interracial 
fraternities which had been organized 
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on various campuses held a confer- 
ence at Roosevelt College in Chicago 
and formed Beta Sigma Tau, a new- 
style fraternity with no discriminatory 
barriers. Beta Sigma Tau attracted 
wide attention, and the ferment 
against discrimination was intensified. 
But when the National Interfraternity 
Conference met in New York on No- 
vember 28, 1948, the delegates voted 
to defer action on the issue until the 
following year. At this meeting Mr. 
Embury, who was presiding, asked 
for a show of hands from those who 
favored “‘inter-color fraternities and 
also consider intermarriage between 
races.” At this point he was inter- 
rupted by a delegate who said, 
“We're running fraternities, not fam- 
ilies.” 

Throughout 1949 the agitation in- 
creased. At the University of Wis- 
consin an all-white fraternity pledged 
a Negro. Girls from 13 universities 
met at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, to 
form Pi Beta Sigma, a new college 
sorority open to all races. Over 1,000 
delegates to the National Student As- 
sociation convention, meeting in II- 
linois, urged colleges to ban new 
student groups that discriminated on 
racial, religious, or political grounds. 
Alpha Phi Alpha, the first all-Negro 
fraternity, formed at Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1909, voted to admit white 
students; and Chi Delta Mu, at How- 
ard University, broke a 33-year prec- 
edent by admitting a white student to 
membership. The members of Phi 
Alpha Delta, a legal fraternity, by a 
vote of 1,645 to 1,198 refused to de- 
lete the word “Caucasian’’ from the 
membership clause. The Massachu- 
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setts Institute of Technology chapter 
of Alpha Chi Sigma, a national chem. 
istry fraternity, surrendered its char. 
ter in protest against the limitation 
of membership to ‘‘non-Semitic mem. 
bers of the Caucasian race.” — This 
fraternity, founded in 1902, with 
10,000 members, had added the dis. 
criminatory clause in the 1920's when 
the Ku Klux Klan agitation was at its 
height. At Yale, Phi Delta Phi, one 
of the old-line legal fraternities, voted 
to remove from its constitution 1 
clause restricting membership “to 
males of the Aryan race.” At Mid. 
dlebury College the local interfrater- 
nity council voted to request all cam 
pus organizations to level discrimim- 
tory barriers by 1952. And the Dart 
mouth College interfraternity council 
set up a caucus of delegates from 12 
Northeastern colleges to battle for the 
elimination of discriminatory provi: 
sions. 

At the insistence of delegates from 
the Northeastern colleges—where th: 
fraternity system had started—th: 
National Interfraternity Conference 
on November 26, 1949, by a vote o! 
36 to three, with 19 delegates not vot 
ing, finally reversed its earlier pos: 
tion and urged all affiliated bodies to 
remove restrictive provisions. Nex. 
Harvard's Student Council adopted: 
resolution denying campus privilege 
to any organization that practiced div 
crimination on the ground of “race, 
color, or nationality.” On Februar 
16, 1950, the Columbia interfrater 
nity council, which had _ refused tv 
take a stand on the issue in 194 
voted to urge its members to remot 
“as soon as possible” all discrimin: 
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tory membership clauses. Among the 
delegates voting in favor of the reso- 
lution were representatives of Phi 
Kappa Psi, from whose Columbia 
chapter David G. McConnell, a senior 
student, had resigned in protest 
against the Amherst incident. 

To make it unanimous, so to speak, 
Phi Sigma Delta, a national Jewish 
social fraternity with 6,000 members, 
voted on December 30, 1949, to open 
its membership to all races, creeds, 
and colors; and on July 25, 1949, a 
Negro fraternity, Omega Psi Phi, 
formed in 1911, adopted an inter- 
racial policy. Worth noting, also, is 
the fact that seven Negro fraternities 
and sororities have recently formed 
the National Council on Human 
Rights and have agreed to contribute 
$3,000 each to help in the fight 
against discrimination. On February 


Wifely Behavior 


21, 1950, delegates from 17 colleges 
met at Cornell to form a national in- 
tercultural and interracial organiza- 
tion which in function roughly paral- 
lels the National Interfraternity Con- 
ference. At this meeting a delegate 
from Colgate University expressed 
an idea basic to the three-year agita- 
tion against discrimination in the fra- 
ternity system: “If there is no room 
for democracy in a fraternity, then 
there is no room for that fraternity in 
a democracy.” 

True, the verbal victory finally won 
after three years of agitation is not 
of shattering importance. But the 
fact that a movement of this kind 
could make such rapid progress is a 
convincing indication that American 
public opinion has begun to change 
on racial issue.” 

Copyright, The Nation (August 12, 1950) 


REPRESENTATIVE EDNA F. KELLY (D., N. Y.) rides the 
Washington-New York commuter rain practically every week- 


end with a few other Brooklyn congressmen. 


The other day the 


same dining car waiter who regularly serves the group seemed 


especially attentive to Mrs. Kelly. 


He hovered over her, to be 


sure everything was all right, but he kept calling her “Mrs. 


Rankin.” 


After a while, one of the men in the group interrupted with: 


“But this is Congresswoman Kelly. Why do you call her Mrs. 
Rankin?’ The waiter looked abashed. “Excuse me, ma’am,” he 
stammered, “but I saw a newsreel of you arguing with Represen- 
tative Rankin over civil rights and FEPC. You are the fightingest 
woman I've ever seen, and I thought nobody but his wife could 
fight like that with that man.” 


Ruth Montgomery, Chicago Tribune 
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Love Thy Neighbor. Thirty years 
ago an Italian immigrant, Gus Ta- 
chelli, became close friends of the 
Austins, his Negro neighbors out in a 
small town in California. When a 
daughter, Samuella, was born to the 
Austins, Gus, the bachelor, adored 
her, helped her through high school 
and college. A few days before the 
girl was to be graduated from How- 
ard, Gus died, willing her his entire 
estate of $18,500. 

* * 

Bright Sayings From Birming- 
ham. Said Eugene (Bull) Conner, 
Birmingham Police Commissioner, “I 
ain't going to let no darkies and 
white folks segregate together in 
this town.” 

Prejudice At The Parish. In 
Chicago two white women kept 
an all-night vigil in the St. Paul’s 
Reformed Episcopal Church to pre- 
vent a Negro minister and his flock 
from taking possession of the prop- 
erty they purchased. The two women 
played the organ and sang Onward, 
Christian Soldiers. A third white 
woman, running to reinforce the 
“vigilantes” when the new owners 
approached, fell and broke her hip. 

Any White Man. Down in Kenya 
an African tribesman confessed to 
killing a white man with a bow and 
arrow. Said the native who traveled 
45 miles to commit the murder, “Be- 
cause of the trouble white people 
have caused Africans, I came to kill a 
white man—any white man.” 
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Ain’t It The Truth. Says Aubrey 
Williams, Editor of The Southern 
Farmer, “The Negro is at a disad- 
vantage in the market place when. 
ever he sells anything and whenever 
he buys anything.” 

She Struck It Very Rich. When 
a North Carolina widow, Mrs. Ruth 
Stevens, lost the address of the 
Brooklyn rooming house where she 
had left her six children, the Srrike 
It Rich radio show invited her to 


be a guest on their program. Too | 


distraught to concentrate on_ the ¢ 


questions, a white Memphis man vol- 


unteered to stand-in, winning $180 7 


for her. Said the man, “I know how 


conditions are among colored peoples f 


in the South. I wish I could have 
won $500 for her.” Said the radio 
station MC, drawing back the cur 
tains, “Here are your children.” 


* * 


Race Relations In The Schools. 


A University of Chicago study te 


veals that 1,580 courses in race rela- : 
tions are now offered by 293 col PF 


leges and universities in the U. S. 


x * * 


This Changing Education) 
World. To date, admits Army off F 
cials, the highest score on the intel 
ligence test at the Atlanta induction F 
center has been made by a young Ne f 


gro with a third grade education. The 


lowest was made by a white collegt f 
junior with a three year footbal f 


record. 
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Black Napoleon Movie 


This is just a line to let you know 
how much I enjoyed the article, ‘The 
Black Napoleon of Zululand” by Leonard 
Schweitzer which ran in a recent issue of 
Necro Dicest. I would like to see a 
movie based on the same story. It would 
give some of our best actors a chance to 
display their acting ability. 

Daniel Thomas 
Toledo, O. 


Is Passing Noble? 


I have just finished reading the August 
issue of your magazine, the first I've ever 
seen. I should like to compliment you on 
your intelligent, sober, and completely fair 
attitude toward the problems of race rela- 
tions. Where other “race papers’ may 
cling to the lurid headlines which are cir- 
culation getting, but which do not honest- 
ly foster understanding among Negroes, 
your articles point toward progress among 
both whites and Negroes, at the same time 
indicating and stressing spots where prog- 


ress is not apparent. 


But I need not tell you this, for you 


» must know it already, and my writing can 
_ only be “just another proof of what we're 
doing.” 


I happen to be white, by accident of 
birth, but ever since I learned that my 


| mother's sister had spent 32 years of her 
» life as a teacher at Fisk University, I have 
» been conscious of the terrible injustices 


that those of us who are accidentally white 


' have inflicted upon you who are accident- 
ally colored. And I burn with shame and 
_ indignation when stupid people create 
antagonism, discrimination, and pain for 
| others on the flimsy excuse that they are 


less “sun-burned” than the others! (Which 
brings up the question, “Why is the man 


who is most race conscious of his white- 
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ness, frequently the one who spends the 
greatest number of hours under the sun 
to become brown or black?’’) 

My real reason for writing this letter 
is concerning one statement in Clifford 
Hampton's letter (pg. 97 August issue): 
“Although he was well able to pass for 
white, he did not attempt to do so.’’ This 
seems to me to raise the question of race- 
consciousness, and I should like to men- 
tion two or three points concerning it. I 
welcome answering letters, either through 
the pages of your magazine, or direct to 
me. 

1. Such a statement implies that a man 
who could pass, but does not, is somehow 
better, more noble, than he who can and 
does pass. Does this attitude not tend to 
promote race separation, the very thing 
leading Negroes and intelligent whites are 
striving to destroy? 

2. Does “passing” necessarily mean that 
the passed person will take all of the habits 
of the worst of whites—can not passing 
be really valuable in that a person, “once” 
Negro, understands Negroes; and in his 
own way adds to the understanding of 
whites—both consciously and unconscious- 
ly? 

3. Finally, does “passing” always in- 
dicate repudiation of the race from which 
one passed? If it does not, it seems to me 
that such infiltration can only help bring 
about ultimate assimilation more rapidly. 

L. Wray Choate 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Likes October Issue 


For three or four years I have read 
Necro DiceEst with ‘great interest. The 


October number seems to me to be about 
the best that has been turned out. 

My copy is read by many people. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lila E. Fyan 
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HERE IS MY NEGRO DIGEST 
CHRISTMAS GIFT SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


Send Negro Digest for one year to each of the persons whose names and addresses 
| have listed below. Mail gift cards signed as noted and accept these orders at your 
special reduced Christmas Gift Rates of $3.00 for the first subscription and only $2.50 
for each additional I now enter. (in the event any of these recipients already subscribe, 
send gift card now and begin new subscription promptly when old one expires.) 


Name......... 
Sign Gift Card... 


Sign Gift Card... 


Address.... 


Sign Gift Card... 


State... am 


Address. 

Sign Gift Card... 


Zone... .State...... 


Sign Gift Gord. 


eee 


Sign Gift Card.. 


. 


Address..... 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF PERSON SENDING ORDER 


$.........2.+.2.. Payment in Full Enclosed 


Store. ..... | State. ..... 
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